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Pledge Resistance 


By ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


An address before the Student Assembly of Oberlin College 


E call to a _ nation-wide 
student mobilization for peace 
on or before Armistice Day, 


issued over the names of several 
national student organizations, sug- 
gests a fourfold program, of which 
the fourth feature is to challenge 
students ‘“‘to refuse to support the 
government of the United States in 
any war it may undertake.” The 
attempt to get students to take such 
a pledge is not new, but it is being 
made at this time on the basis of a 
wider sponsorship than it has pre- 
viously received. Under these cir- 
cumstances students may well be 


_ perplexed, and it has seemed to me 
“that I owe it to the students of 


Oberlin to try to help clear up that 
perplexity. 

The attempt to get students to 
take such a pledge springs, largely, at 
least, from a desire to help prevent 
and suppress war. That desire I 
share intensely, as I think we all do; 


but it does not follow that we should 
give adherence to any and every 
particular plan which is proposed as a 
means to this end. Some plans are 
good; some are merely futile; some 
tend to defeat the very ends they 
seek. No matter how passionate 
our desire for peace may be, neither 
our own passion nor anyone else’s 
passion should sweep away our judg- 
ment. If ever there was a problem 
calling for the keenest and most 
searching and most persistent judg- 
ment of which the human mind is 
capable, that problem is the infinitely 
difficult and terribly critical problem 
of war and peace. 

Before I undertake analysis of the 
particular peace pledge now proposed, 
I have something to say about the 
taking of pledges in general. No 
pledge, whether written or oral, ought 
to be taken unless one fully realizes 
its implications and is resolved to 
keep it at any cost. To take a 
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pledge without realizing its implica- 
tions is unintelligent; to take a pledge 
without the resolve to keep it at any 
cost is despicable. 

The proponent of a pledge works in 
general upon the principle that if, 
prior to a crisis, he can get people 
to promise that they will act in a 
certain way when the crisis comes, 
some of them, at least, when the 
crisis does come, will act in a way in 
which they might not have acted if 
they had been free to choose their 
courses of action. And the pledge 
salesman on a college campus usually 
applies the common and obvious 
devices of campus salesmanship. It 
is hard to refuse to sign when you 
are urged to sign by an inherently 
persuasive girl or a specifically per- 
suasive man. Under pressure, stu- 
dents tend to “fall for” signing 
altogether too easily. After the minor 
anti-war conference held here two 
years ago, a few students circulated 
cards containing pledges essentially 
like the one which is now proposed. 
One of the girls who circulated those 
cards came into the office to talk 
with me a week or so later. She 
herself believed honestly in the pledge; 
but she said that she had been dis- 
mayed and disgusted at the readiness 
with which certain students had 
signed the cards, apparently without 
any effort of will, and without any 
attempt to understand the real impli- 
cations of the pledge. 

I have heard, also, at second hand, 
the statement: “‘I am a conscientious 
objector because anyhow the United 
States can never be attacked.” Un- 
fortunately, it is perfectly possible 
that the United States may be 
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attacked, oie in the next few years, 
by land, or sea, or air. The bomb- 
ing plane which crashed at Dayton 
recently was said to have a ¢ryising 
range of six thousand miles—three 
thousand and return; and we have 
no peculiar leadership in aviation. 
In any case, there is nothing con- 
scientious about an objection which 
assumes that there never will be 
anything to object to. 

The contribution of a college man 
or woman to the cause of peace ought 
not to be casual, or just an easy way 
to escape from pressure. The con- 
tribution of the college man or woman 
to the cause of peace ought, at least, 
to be honest and to be intelligent. 


AT, now, are the real implica- 

tions of the proposed pledge? 

Let me point out, first, that it goes 
far beyond the refusal to bear arms. 
To refuse to support the government 
in any war it may undertake involves 
refusal, for instance, to engage in any 
form of camp labor, in any medical, 
nursing, or welfare service, in any 
agricultural or industrial production 
or any transportation related to any- 
thing to be used by the armed forces, 
or in any program of voluntary or 
compulsory financial support. The 
extension of the pledge beyond mere 
bearing of arms, though it was 
probably devised in order to bring in 
the women, is logical enough. Even 
in the last war support of some kind 
was sought from almost the entire 
population. The next war, if it 
comes, will be “totalitarian’—both 
in its air menace and in the extent 
of the support which the government 
will demand. This is, of course, an 
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PLEDGE RESISTANCE 


added reason why we should do our 
utmost to prevent the next war, and 
an added reason why that endeavor 
should be intelligent. 

Let us suppose next that one of you 
men should now take the pledge, with 
the resolution to keep it at any cost; 
and suppose that ten years from now 
the United States should enter into a 
state of war with some other country. 
Immediately the draft would again 
go into effect, and every man of 
fighting age would be ordered to 
register. You would then have two 
courses before you. You might refuse 
to register. In that case a govern- 
ment official would call on you in a 
short time. He would ask you why 
you did not register, and if you should 
answer, “When I was a Sophomore in 
college I promised that I would not 
support the government in any war 
it might undertake,” that answer 
would not get very far with him. 
You would find yourself soon, if 
you were lucky, in a concentration 
camp, or, if you were less lucky, in a 
Federal prison. Or you might reg- 
ister, but in that moment you would 
pass from civilian to military juris- 
diction. You might, conceivably, be 
exempted from the actual bearing of 
arms. That would probably be the 
case if you were a member of a 
recognized religious group, such as 
the Society of Friends, for whom the 
refusal to fight is an essential element 
in a long-accepted body of doctrine. 
Governmental respect even for this 
position, however, is a matter of 
custom, not of statute; and that 
respect has never extended, and 
probably will never extend, to ex- 
emption from manual or other labor 
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in support of the armed forces. If, 
being under military jurisdiction, you 
should refuse to obey orders, even 
though those orders had reference 
merely to labor about the camp, 
you would be liable to court martial— 
and court martials may order im- 
prisonment or death. No man has 
the right to take the proposed pledge 
unless he is ready to undergo such 
experiences. 

Let us suppose next that one of you 
women should now take the pledge, 
with the resolution to keep it at any 
cost. It would mean, of course, that 
you could not engage in war work 
of any kind whatsoever, nursing, Red 
Cross work, Y.W.C.A. work, sewing, 
knitting, conserving food, replacing 
in industry absent men who were 
in the army, serving in any one of 
the numberless auxiliary activities. 
It is perfectly possible that if war 
were to come in ten years the draft 
would extend to you, not, persumably, 
for military action, but for active 
participation in some type of auxil- 
lary service. If such participation is 
merely voluntary and you refuse it, 
you would face an ostracism which 
would be the moral equivalent of tar 
and feathers. If such participation 
is commanded and you refuse it, you 
too would face, at the least, a con- 
centration camp, to which you would 
hardly be allowed to take your 
children. No woman has the right 
to take the pledge unless she is ready 
to undergo such experience. 


F ANY man or woman, recognizing 
such implications and resolved to 
bear the cost, nevertheless takes the 
pledge, he or she has my respect. 
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But this I believe—and I am no 
cynic, least of all where you are 
concerned, but knowing as I do, and 
as you do not, the tremendous 
pressure to conform, the tornadic, 
octopean pressure to conform, which 
comes with entrance into war—I 
believe that of those who might now 
take the pledge deliberately and 
resolutely not one in ten would keep 
it under the fierceness of that strain. 
This again is an added reason why we 
should do our utmost to prevent the 
next war, and an added reason why 
that endeavor should be intelligent. 
And though I should respect any man 
or woman who might now take the 
pledge deliberately and resolutely, I 
should have far greater respect for 
one who, when the crisis came, might 
refuse to participate not because he 
had taken a pledge years before, but 
because, in the face of the crisis, his 
own matured conviction, sovereign 
and unimpaired, might lead him to 
believe that he could not do otherwise. 

I have said that I should respect a 
man who takes the pledge with full 
recognition of its implications and full 
readiness to bear the cost: I should 
respect him, but I should think that 
he was grievously mistaken, and that 
the effect of his action would be not 
to further but to hamper the achieve- 
ment of peace. 

Bad as war is, mankind has been 
faced, and may yet be faced, with the 
choice between war and some con- 
dition which is even worse than war. 
I would prescribe for every pacifist— 
that is, for everyone who is using his 
strength of mind and will to bring 
about peace, and the word in that, 
its true meaning, is a noble word— 
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this exercise: that he review with the 
utmost care the causes and the 
consequences of every war of which 
he can find adequate record, and that 
he ask himself in each case whether 
human progress was on the whole 
advanced or retarded by that war, 
and whether, if advanced, the ad- 
vancement could in the circumstances 
then existing have come without war. 
The answers would not all be on the 
same side of the question. 

It seems a dreadful thing to accord 
support to any type of war. All war 
is horrible. There are types of war 
which I, as an individual and as a 
patriot, could not support. But there 
are other types of war from which, 
in my deliberate judgment, even 
the pacifist cannot rightly withhold 
support. 

If on a village street one man kills 
another, that is, in general, murder; 
but there are exceptions. It is not 
murder if the one who kills is a 
policeman and his victim is a felon 
who would otherwise escape arrest; 
it is not murder if the one who kills 
does so as the only means of saving 
his own life; and it is, under certain 
circumstances, not murder if the one 
who kills is a third party intervening 
to protect the life of a defenseless 
person. Most warfare is mass mur- 
der. But if military sanctions are 
ordered by a truly international 
tribunal for the sake of the main- 
tenance of the world order against 
an international felon, then I believe 
that military action is justified. If 
United States were a member of the 
League of Nations, as it ought to be 
eventually, and if that League should 
call on us to participate in military 
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PLEDGE RESISTANCE 


sanctions, it would be right, in my 
judgment, for men of fighting age to 
enter active military service, and for 
all others, men and women, to support 
the military effort. 

I am well aware that the attempt 
to differentiate aggressive from de- 
fensive war has in many instances 
been difficult; but I believe such 
difficulty to be due to diplomatic 
intrigue and to propaganda rather 
than to inherent inaccessibility of the 
facts. In any case, if this country 
were invaded by a foreign host, by 
land, or sea, or air, it wou'” be right, 
in my judgment, for men of fighting 
age to enter active military service, 
and for all others, men and women, 
to support the military effort. I do 
not believe that if a neighbor country 
should be similarly invaded it would 
necessarily be our duty to go to her 
defense; but I can imagine circum- 
stances in which it would be our duty. 
These three types of warfare corre- 
spond to the three types of police 
action already mentioned, and might 
indeed be fairly classed as mass police 
action rather than as war. 

I find myself driven to the con- 
clusion that these types of warfare 
may, in the chaos of our still primitive 
civilization, be right. If you share 
that conclusion as regards any one 
of the three types of warfare men- 
tioned, you cannot honorably sign 
the pledge. But the fact that war 
in certain circumstances may be 
right makes it all the more incumbent 
on those of us who share that view 
to use our utmost intelligence and 
strength of will to prevent the de- 
velopment of those circumstances. 


The proponents of the pledge cer- 
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tainly have been moved in some 
measure by the idea that if any large 
number of students should sign it the 
government would thereby be led to 
refrain from some war in which it might 
otherwise engage. But that idea is, 
unfortunately, naive; for the govern- 
ment would not ascribe to the pledges 
even the relatively slight significance 
which they would really have. I 
have already said that in my reluctant 
judgment not one in ten of those 
taking the pledge would keep it 
under the tremendous pressure of 
war. The military branches of the 
government, knowing students less 
well than I do and confident of the 
crushing power of governmental pres- 
sure in war time, would be more 
likely to say “one in a hundred,” 
“one in a thousand,” and to regard 
that one as negligible. The taking of 
the pledges, in my opinion, would 
have no practical influence whatsoever 
in leading the government to refrain 
from war. It is not as if war service 
were limited to the college students of 
the i:ations involved. 


HERE is another reason, of a 

different order, for not taking 
this pledge. The finally effective steps 
toward peace will be taken not by 
individuals or by conventions but by 
governments. Even though govern- 
ment action in the last analysis may 
be responsive to public pressure, it is 
the government that must act, and 
it must act in terms of legislation and 
oftreaty. The most directly effective 
way in which any citizen can promote 
the cause of peace is by doing all he 
can to lead his government to take 
effective steps toward peace. 








Our own government has started 
on that high road, and it has started 
on that road not without collegiate 
endeavor and support. The govern- 
ment ought to look to the col- 
leges, directly or indirectly, for advice 
and support in its further progress. 
The attitude of the colleges toward 
the government in the matter of 
peace ought, therefore, to be co- 
operative and not non-co-operative. 
The pledge proposed is absolutely 
non-co-operative. If it were taken 
by any such number as to lead the 
government to think that the attitude 
expressed were characteristic of the 
colleges, the governmental conclusion, 
unfair but inevitable, would be that 
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colleges are hostile, that they are in 
fact ““hotbeds of sedition,” and that 
any peace proposal emanating from a 
college source or supported by a col- 
lege representative is suspect and 
undesirable. To have the govern- 
ment develop such an attitude toward 
the colleges would be tragically un- 
fortunate for the cause of peace. 
I believe, therefore, that the taking of 
the pledge would be worse than futile. 

This, in any case, is true: the action 
of the American College in the field of 
peace should be specifically collegiate: 
it should be primarily intelligent, not 
primarily emotional; deliberate, not 
impulsive; realistic, not naive; not de- 
featist, but creative. [Vol. VII, No. 1] 
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Recreational Reading of 
Graduate Students 


By LEON CARNOVSKY anp HAZEL A. JOHNSON 


A Study of the Recreational Reading of Students in the 
International House of Chicago 


OLLEGE educators are used 
C to encountering in the period- 

ical press lengthy indictments 
of their efforts. Among the charges 
often leveled against higher education 
in general is the failure to inculcate 
any desire for continued reading after 
the four years on the campus; it is 
claimed that the average college 
graduate is not particularly interested 
in books, is not well-read, and makes 
no effort to remedy his deficiencies in 
this respect. 

Certainly college executives and 
librarians generally have never denied 
the obligation to foster reading inde- 
pendent of course requirements. If 
they have done little to infuse this 
ideal with reality, it is because 
library budgets usually are not suffi- 
ciently extensive or elastic to permit it. 
There are, however, numerous institu- 
tions where efforts consciously have 
been made to provide facilities and 
opportunities for reading beyond what 
students ordinarily might be expected 
todo. Yale has long had its Linonian 
and Brothers Library; Harvard has 
its Farnsworth Room; while Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton, Minnesota, and 
many others maintain special rooms 


and collections for leisure reading. 
In addition to these, a recent and 
interesting experiment in stimulating 
students’ reading has been under- 
taken on the campus of the University 
of Chicago. In September, 1932, the 
International House, third of its kind 
in the United States, was opened to 
students of higher education in the 
Chicago area. In selecting residents 
the emphasis was definitely placed 
on graduate students, and naturally 
enough, the highest proportion con- 
sisted of students at the University 
of Chicago. Among the facilities 
provided for the residents was a 
library liberally provided with news- 
papers, periodicals, and books.! 

From the beginning there was no 
question of the important place the 
library would occupy in the life of the 
residents. In spite of the heavy 
demands of graduate courses, in spite 
of an almost constant round of social 
and recreational activities, the library 
at once became the focus of the 
intellectual atmosphere of the House. 
At hardly any time is the room 


1A list of the books made available in the Inter- 
national House library may be had on application 
to the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 
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unoccupied, and at certain hours, 
especially in the early evening, the seat- 
ing capacity has been severely taxed. 

But perhaps the best objective 
evidence of the library’s popularity 
is furnished by the figures represent- 
ing book circulation, crude as this 
index is. The House has contained 
between three hundred and fifty and 
five hundred residents at all times, 
the numbers and the individuals 
varying from month to month. Only 
persons residing in the House are 
eligible to withdraw books from the 
library, and in the two and one-half 
years that the House has been open 
they have withdrawn a total of 
23,689 books. Distributed into the 
conventional categories of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, and drama, the 
figures are as follows: 


Number Per 

of Books Cent 
Ae 10,075 43 
Non-fiction........ 10,467 44 
eee 1,489 6 
0 Ee 1,658 7 


ROM the beginning of the libra- 

ry’s operation records have been 
kept with sufficient completeness to 
enable somewhat interesting analy- 
ses of students’ reading. How, for 
example, do the men compare with 
the women residents both in quantity 
and type of reading done? Which 
books have been most widely read? 
Is any relationship discernible between 
the kind of reading done and such 
factors as nationality, race, age, or 
department of specialization? Thus 
far we are not able to answer all these 
questions, but we can present certain 
evidence based on an analysis of 
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reading done in the first two years the 
International House has functioned. 

During 1932-33 there were 170 resi- 
dents who remained throughout the 
entire school year of three quarters. 
They were almost evenly divided as 
between the sexes, 87 men and 83 
women. Altogether they borrowed 
4,096 books from the library, an 
average of 24, with a range of I to 
86. The loans per capita were slightly 
higher for the men than for the 
women, 24.9 to 23.2. The second 
year saw an increase in the number of 
permanent (three-quarter) residents 
among the women, there being 102 to 
85 men. Many of these residents, of 
course, were the same _ individuals 
accounted for in the figures represent- 
ing the first year. The reading done 
by this group of second-year three- 
quarter residents showed a substantial 
decrease from the first year—3,274 
loans, the per capita figures being 
almost identical for the two sexes. 
About 17.5 books was the average, 
and the range extended from o (three 
individuals) to 85. Since 45 individ- 
uals are included in the figures for 
both years, a certain decrease in 
library use by this group is not 
unexpected. There was, however, a 
decrease in the total circulation during 
the second year. This is probably 
inevitable, the novelty having worn 
off and the residential personnel 
having become more stable. 

It is considerably more interesting 
to investigate the actual reading 
done by the residents, especially with 
respect to the differences and simi- 
larities as between the sexes. The 
general distribution has already been 
indicated, but the subject may be 
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STUDENTS’ READING 


pursued at greater length in an 
analysis of actual titles most often 
withdrawn. Now any analysis of the 
reading done by the sex groups must 
take into consideration the respective 
numbers of men and women residing 
in the House. The proportions were 
at no time equal; for various reasons 
there has always been a far greater 
number of women. At present the 
division is 44 per cent men and 56 
per cent women, and these figures 
approximate the sex distribution for 
the greater period since the House 
was opened. 


HIS lack of balance has been 

reflected with some accuracy in 
the_amount of reading done by mem- 
bers of the two sexes, the women 
accounting for 54 per cent of the books 
borrowed, and the men for 46 per 
cent. During the first two years of 
the library’s operation 12g titles were 
borrowed by at least 25 different 
persons, for a total of 4,166 loans. 
Men were responsible for 37.8 per 
cent of these loans, women for 62.2 
per cent. It is probable that these 
proportions would not apply to the 
circulation of titles borrowed fewer 
than 25 times, in as much as g2 of the 
129 titles were fiction, a class of 
literature in which women are un- 
questionably the heavier borrowers. 
Limiting the evidence to the three- 
quarter residents alone, fiction made 
up 48.5 per cent of the women’s with- 
drawals, while it was only 31.2 per- 
cent of the men’s. 

We have said there were 12g titles 
which were withdrawn 25 or more 
times. Of these, the following were 
by far the most popular; opposite 
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each is the indication of its popularity 
during the first two years: 


Times 
Withdrawn 
Ri, AEF RCo sicscns  xewnie ss 81 
Huxley, Brave New World.. . 60 


Douglas, The Magnificent Obsession. 50 
Maugham, Tbe Moon and Sixpence. 50 


Morgan, The Fountain............. 47 
Nathan, One More Spring.......... 46 
O’Brien, Twenty-five Finest Short 
i a cliten cddeh aes tesapns st 46 
Bridge, Peking Picnic............. 44 
Buck, The Good Earth............. 44 


Hemingway, The Sun Also Rises... 43 
Douglas, Forgive Us Our Trespasses. 42 


Marquis, Archy and Mebitabel...... 42 
Kaufman and Ryskind, Of Thee I 
NS s Wdg'n de deauakebs oe cabes 41 
Lawrence, Sons and Lovers......... 41 
Dickinson, Chief Contemporary 
IE a5. 0:4 siatesalllll » ste aaa 40 
Leacock, Nonsense Novels.......... 40 
The London Omnibus.............. 40 


These seventeen titles were vith- 
drawn by forty or more residents. 
There are, of course, numerous factors 
responsible for their popularity. One 
is the length of time the book was 
available; another, especially impor- 
tant in the case of 4nn Vickers, was 
the availability of two copies instead 
of the customary one; a third is the 
recency of publication. As might be 
expected, fiction dominates the group. 
Of the seventeen titles, all but two 
were fiction. This does not mean, 
however, that most of the reading 
done was in this category; fiction as a 
class accounted for less than half, 
about 43 per cent, of all the books 
withdrawn. But it does indicate that 
in so far as there is a concentration 
of interest in specific titles, it is 
in novels. 

The next listing includes titles 
borrowed most frequently by the 
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women, together with the numbers 
withdrawing each. For comparative 
purposes the number of men with- 
drawing the same titles over the same 
period (two years) is given in a 
parallel column: 


NuMBER OF WITHDRAWALS 


By By 
Women Men 
Lewis, Ann Vickers...... 69 12 
Douglas, The Magnificent 
Ae 37 13 
Bridge, Peking Picnic.... 34 10 
Morgan, The Fountain... 32 15 
Maugham, Tbe Moon and 
ED weitviers 2.0 < 31 19 
Nathan, One More Spring 31 15 
Wilder, The Woman of 
Sis tdimiehebesnss 31 7 
Hurst, /mitation of Life.. 31 4 


Huxley, Brave New World 30 30 
Douglas, Forgive Us Our 


I reresyses+s 30 12 
Leacock, Nonsense Novels 30 10 
Cozzens, The Last Adam. 30 7 
Lehman, Invitation to the 

a er 30 9 


We already have suggested one 
reason for the high record established 
by the Lewis title, but that reason 
does not explain the tremendous 
popularity of this title with the 
women residents as compared with 
the men. The answer is likely fur- 
nished by the presence of a large 
number of women students in the 
University’s School of Social Service 
Administration, whose interest in 4nn 
Vickers is easily understood. Addi- 
tional comment on the women’s 


preferences is reserved until the list 
of titles most popular with the men 
has been presented. 

The titles representing heaviest 
reading by the men are of a differ- 
ent order, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. To construct a list 
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which is at all comparable numerically 
with the list of women’s preferences, 
it is necessary to select titles read by 
Igormoremen. They areas follows: 


NuMBER OF WITHDRAWALS 


By By 
Men Women 

Huxley, Brave New World 30 30 
Boccaccio, Decameron.... 27 10 
Recent Social Trends... . 23 13 
Dos Passos, Manbattan 

TS oe casks onal 23 13 
Kaufman and Ryskind, 

Of Thee I Sing........ 23 18 
Hemingway, The Sun Also 

eer er re 22 21 
Trotsky, History of the 

Russian Revolution.... 22 4 
Buck, The Good Earth... 21 23 
Doyle, The Complete 

Sherlock Holmes....... 21 13 
O’Brien, Twenty-five 

Finest Short Stories.... 20 26 
Parrington, Main Currents 

in American Thought... 19 12 
Maugham, The Moon and 

es ee 19 31 
Dos Passos, 19/9........ 19 13 
Shakespeare, Works...... 19 20 
Wilder, The Bridge of San 

ac teense cess 19 Il 


This list is certainly in contrast 
with the preceding one, based on 
women’s preferences. Whereas the 
women’s list is dotted with such 
“cream-puff” items as The Magnificent 
Obsession, Forgive Us Our Trespasses, 
and Imitation of Life, the men’s list 
impresses by its general virility. The 
women select heavily from fiction; the 
men compose their reading diet with 
more substantial stuff. Even the 
fiction they read is of a decidedly 
more vigorous sort. There are only 
two titles common to the two lists: 
Brave New World and The Moon and 
Sixpence. 

At least one further point is worth 
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STUDENTS’ READING 


noting, the heavy reading scores of the 
titles preferred by the women as com- 
pared with the scores of the titles 
read most often by the men. This is 
no doubt due in part to the presence 
of more women in the House; but not 
entirely, for the quantitative dis- 

tribution of reading followed the sex 
distribution of the residents rather 
closely, and the discrepancy is not 
nearly so great as these selected titles 
would seem to indicate. The con- 
trast is more likely due to the women’s 
tendency toward homogeneity, thei 
inclination to concentrate their inter- 
est and reading in books which appeal 
to other members of the same sex. 
It appears that women are far more 
conservative, men far more catholic, 
in their book selection. 


INALLY, there remains for con- 
sideration the comparative popu- 


_ larity of certain titles which have not 


yet been presented because they were 
not sufficiently widely read to justify 
inclusion in the categorics already 
described. The following list, in- 
cluding titles of non-fiction read 
by 25 or more, is presented without 
comment: 

NumBer OF WITHDRAWALS 


By By 
Men Women 
Kallet and Schlink, 

100,000,000 Guinea Pigs 17 19 
Pitkin, Life Begins at Forty 7 29 
Steffens, Autobiography.. 17 16 
Freud, Psychopathology of 

Everyday Life......... 10 21 
Adams, Epic of America.. 9 20 
Cheney, Primer of Modern 

Sarre aa 14 14 
Clendening, The Human 

cteiedle ss e¢ 4 16 12 
Spengler, Decline of the 

ee eee 17 II 


II 


NuMBER OF WITHDRAWALS 


By By 
Men Women 

Frazer, The Golden Bough 12 15 
Thrasher, The Gang...... 14 13 
Fleming, Brazilian 

PEEPS 18 8 
Freud, General Introduc- 

tion to Psychoanalysis... 11 15 
Strachey, The Coming 

Struggle for Power..... 1S II 
Van Loon, Geography.... 13 13 
Beers, The Mind That 

Found Itself........... 8 17 
Drury, Dining in Chicago. 11 14 
More Merry-Go-Round... 16 9 
Wiggam, Marks of an Edu- 

ee 14 II 


The evidence of the first two years 
indicates that poetry makes up about 
the same proportion of the total 
reading of both men and women, and 
drama is a little more prominent in 
the women’s reading than in the 
men’s. Titles not yet mentioned 
which received heaviest usage are: 


NuMBER OF WITHDRAWALS 


By By 
Men Women 
Kingsley, Men in White.. 14 23 
Behrman, Biograpby..... 6 29 
Parker, Enough Rope.... 10 24 
Coward, Design for Living 11 22 
Sherwood, Reunion in 

PE etansinds took 10 21 
Untermeyer, Modern 

American Poetry....... 13 15 
Mantle, Best Plays, 

OPEL i. sttdcoes 8 19 
Wylie, Collected Poems... 13 14 
Van Doren, Anthology of 

World Poetry.......... 14 II 
Besier, The Barretts of 

Wimpole Street........ 7 18 
Huxley, Texts and Pretexts 10 1S 
Kaufman and Ferber, Din- 

ner at Eight.......... 7 18 


The data here presented barely 
touch the possibilities of analyzing 
students’ reading, but they do dem- 
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onstrate that given the opportunity, 
students will read. Whether the read- 
ing activity will be reflected in later 
life it is impossible to say, but it is 
hard to imagine that contact with 
current, desirable literature will come 
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to an end with the close of the 
student’s academic life. 


The belief | 


| 


| 


that there will be a carry-over is | 
implicit in any institutional objective | 


which places emphasis on the en- 
couragement of leisure reading. 
[Vol. VII, No. | 


An Inclusive Record 


By W. E. McCLURE 


The “Domesday Book” as an Aid to College Administration 


E “Domesday Book,” now 
being used at the University 
of Toledo, was prepared by 


Dean Leo W. MacKinnon to present 
the records of university students in a 
compact form. It is primarily for 
the use of deans and faculty advisers 
who constantly find it necessary to 
examine records of students with 
respect to the quality of work done in 
high-school and in college courses, 
general mental ability, and relative 
standing in achievement. 

The historical ‘Domesday Book” 
of the time of William the Conqueror 
contained an accurate record, made 
by the commissioners of the king, of 
the name of each landholder in the 
kingdom, the exact amount of land he 
held, the value of that land, the 
amount of improvement on it, and 
each head of live stock it maintained. 
Dean MacKinnon appropriated the 
name, “Domesday Book,” for his 
record of students because of the 
completeness and accuracy of the 
information it contains. 


Two volumes of this book have been | 
completed, and the third one is being | 
prepared. The remainder of this 
article deals with a description of 
the second volume. 
containing $9 pages in mimeographed | 
form, presents the records of 1,729) 
students. The main portion of the 
book consists of charts which contain 
the records and which are ainda 
according to the classification of the} 
students in the following order: grad-| 
uates, Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, 
Freshmen, and special students. The 
records of three senior students (1932-| 
33) are used throughout this article to 
illustrate the different sections of each | 
student’s record in the “‘ Domesday | 
Book” of the University of Toledo. 
Eight types of data are included in| 
each record: Rank among the num-| 
ber of students in the particular! 
group, Classification, Percentile—Col- 
lege Achievement, High-School Grade, | 
Intelligence, Age at a set date rep-| 
resentative of the group, Rank in) 
Class of specified number, Achieve- 


Or See cco 
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INCLUSIVE RECORD 


ment, Point Score, and Semester 
Hours. The following explanation of 
each section will aid in an interpreta- 
tion of the records contained in the 
“Domesday Book.” 
Rank— 

There were 263 students in the class to 
which the three students belonged: 


Senior Rank 
De obi butinnch pn enekayeee I 
Serre rere 132 
eg “Vaan 263 


The numbers in the column headed Rank 
indicate the numerical position of each 
student when the class of 263 is arranged 
in order of the average marks previously 
received. It shows that J.J. ranked 
first, H.W., one hundred thirty-second, 
and M.S., two hundred sixty-third among 
263 Seniors. 


Classification— 

This column shows how each student is 
classified according to the college or 
division in which he is registered: 


Senior lassification 
EEE a eee ee eer Sr. Ed 
SR Aer Sr. Arts 
AE IB ae Mk Sr. Bus. Adm. 


Percentile—College Achievement— 


28-29 29-39 30-31 = 31-32 32-33 
J.J... .. ..Oberlin 100 100 100 100 100 99 
H.W. .. .. 53 40 58 40 82 38 61 3 
MS.. 4619 .. 1713 3 8 6 er 


These columns show the standing of 
each student for the semesters of each 
year he has been in college. If a student 
has transferred from another college, no 
attempt is made to translate his marks 
received there into the system used in 
the University of Toledo. J.J. is shown 
here to have entered the University in 
1930-31 after attending Oberlin in 1929- 
30. During the three years he has attended 
the University of Toledo, he has had an 
achievement percentile rating of 100 for 
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each semester except the second semester 
of 1932-33 when it was 99. H.W.’s 
record shows him to be just an average 
student, and M.S.’s record shows her to 
be a poor student. 


High-School Grades— 

This column shows the high-school 
record of marks of each student for 16 
or more units transformed into percentiles: 


Senior —* 
ME ihdreeenhbennsemade 100 
iT <sdtmes dabss eaausbie 56 
_& Serer 23 


It shows that J.J. made the highest record 
in high school of all the other members of 
his college freshman class, H.W. made an 
average record, and M.S. made a low 
record. 

Intelligence— 

The columns in this section show the 
results of the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination given in the high-school 
senior year: 


: Form High-School Freshman 
Senior Taken Score Percentile Percentile 
) ye Ig 199 96 93 
H. W..... 1§ 112 55 36 
= wee 12 141 46 29 


The first two columns show that J.J. 
took Form 15 of the test and made a raw 
score of 199. The next column headed 
High-School Percentile shows that his 
percentile rating was 96 among ap- 
proximately thirty thousand high-school 
Seniors in Ohio who were examined the 
same year. The column headed Fresh- 
man Percentile shows that his percentile 
rating was 93 when the same raw score 
of 199 was compared with the raw scores 
made by the other members of his 
entering freshman class. The scores and 
percentiles for H.W. and MLS. are read 
in the same manner. M.S., who grad- 
uated from high school several years 
before entering college, took Form 12 of 
the test. 
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Age— 
This column shows the age of each 
student on June I, 1933: 


Senior Age 
ee eens pore ee 20-8 
0 Ee es 
ee eee ey 24-7 
1932-33 Achievement, Rank in Class— 
Senior ; 
Diemer — Hours Points Rank 
RN icexccce OO 3.0 ql 
ee 1:6 102} 
8 eee 5 —O4 183 
Second Semester— 
OS eee 3.0 2 
Ae 1.4 11 


These columns show the number of 
hours of university work carried by each 
student each semester in 1932-33 and 
the point averages based on the marks 
made in the courses. Their achievement 
is ranked with that of the other students 
in the class for each semester. 

The two columns headed Hours and 
Points show that J.J. carried 18 hours 
of work the first semester of 1932-33 
and made a straight 4 average which 
gave him a point average of 3. The 
senior class had 183 students the first 
semester and 235 the second. Some who 
were Juniors the first semester became 
Seniors the second; the junior class had 
274 members the first semester. J.J. 
was classed as a Junior the first semester 
and ranked second in achievement among 
the 274 members of the junior class. 
The records of H.W. and MLS. are read 
in similar manner. 

During the second semester J.J. carried 
17 hours of work and again made a 
straight 4 average. He had become a 
Senior and ranked second among 235 
members of the senior class. H.W. was 
also a Junior the first semester and a 
Senior the second, while M.S. was a 


1First semester each was ranked as a Junior. 
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Senior the first semester but did not 
return to school for the second. 


Semester Hours and Point Scores— 


. Semester Point 
Senior eats Score 
September, 1932— 
oe 83.5 200 
_-¢ SOR 84 96 
Seer 96 63 
June, 1933— 
i Se 118.5 305 
‘+. a 108 133 
 f ee 96 61 


The two parts of the table headed 
September and June show, respectively, 
the number of semester hours to the credit 
of each student in September, 1932, at the 
beginning of the first semester, and in 
June, 1933, at the end of the second 
semester, while the second column shows 
the number of points to the credit of each 
student in September, 1932, and in June, 


1933. 
HE index of “‘Domesday Book”’ 


is more than an index. Not 
only are the names of all the students 
arranged in alphabetical order with 
the page numbers showing where their 
records are to be found, but also a 
summary of their records is given as 
illustrated here: 


‘3 a: * 3... 
Abel, John T..... 40 474 28 30 27 20 
Alten, Mary L.... 29 27 76 95 99 93 
Ames, Frank S.... 21 137 68 I 75 49 


Column 1 shows that John Abel’s 
record is found on page 40. Column 2 
shows that he ranked four hundred and 
seventy-fourth in a class of 626 Fresh- 
men. Column 3 shows that he had a 
percentile rating of 28 on the intelligence 
test. Column 4 shows that he had a 
percentile rating of 30 with respect to his 
high-school marks. Column 5 shows that 
he had a percentile rating of 27 in achieve- 
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ment for the first semester of his fresh- 
man year. Column 6 shows that he had 
a percentile rating of 20 in achievement 
for the second semester of his freshman 
year. 


Should a dean or a faculty adviser 
find it necessary to look up the past 
record of John Abel, for instance, a 
glance at the summary in the index 
would show him that this student 
ranked in the lower third of his class 
with respect to intelligence-test scores, 
high-school marks, and achievement 
for both semesters of his freshman 
year. 
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Only those who have actually used 
the “Domesday Book” can fully 
appreciate its true value. One of its 
chief advantages lies in the fact that 
it saves much running to the reg- 
istrar’s office or thumbing through a 
multitude of cards. A word of warn- 
ing, however, should be given to those 
who might wish to duplicate it. It 
cannot be accomplished on one Satur- 
day afternoon. Volume II necessi- 
tated the tabulation of approximately 
45,000 different values after they had 
been computed from about 250,000 
original scores and measures. 

[Vol. VII, No. 1] 
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A General Humanities Course 


By E. W. McDOWELL 


The Objectives of a General Course in the Humanities 


E rapid and extensive in- 
troduction of survey or orien- 
tation courses in American 

colleges and universities is beginning 
to indicate more clearly each year 
that the ideal of “general education” 
is not a mere academic fad. Even 
the traditionally conservative institu- 
tions of the East announce that the 
liberal-arts training must be broader 
and better integrated than it has 
been in the past. 

In spite of the rapid spread of this 
sentiment and the concrete curricular 
changes which follow in its wake, an 
amazingly small proportion of college 
and university faculties seem to have 
more than a hazy notion of the 
clear-cut and radical difference in 
educational theory which underlies 
what appears on the surface to be 
a mere administrative change in 
organization. It is not my purpose 
here, however, to reiterate the numer- 
ous excellent statements of the ideals, 
objectives, and achievements of gen- 
eral education; although it is impera- 
tive that such an article appear soon 
in the pages of one of the popular 
periodicals in order that not only the 
teacher but the lay citizen may under- 
stand the basic reforms involved. 

As one would expect, the initial 
forms of reorganization introduced 
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in those colleges which have accepted 
in varying degree the theory of general 
education are far from uniform. Such 
a situation may seem unfortunate 
only to the registrars who will be 
confronted with the prosaic and 
annoying problem of transfers. It 
would surely be presumptuous and 
absurd at this early stage of develop- 
ment to attempt to decide what 
program and procedure best realize 
the objectives of this new conception 
of liberal-arts training. It is even 
false to assume as yet that common 
objectives exist in the schools which 
have instituted certain changes. Em- 
pirical and pragmatic methods must 
supply the final acid-test for all 
theoretical departures. 

It is possible, however, to examine, 
somewhat cursorily perhaps, the aims 
and objectives which underlie the 
general courses offered by a number 
of schools. The value of such an 
examination may prove questionable. 
It is exceedingly difficult to collect 
detailed descriptions of all such courses 
offered, and as we all know only too 
well, «he statement of an objective 
in a catalogue and its actual realiza- 
tion in the classroom or in the case of 
the individual student are two very 
different matters. Nevertheless, I 
feel that an attempt to clarify the 
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A GENERAL HUMANITIES COURSE 


confusion and doubt which must 
confront us all 1s we are presented 
each day with descriptions of new 
experiments will not be totally in 
vain. I must confine myself neces- 
s-ily to the general division of the 
uumanities since it is the field of my 
personal training and experience. 


HERE are a number of practical 
questions involved in admin- 
istering and conducting a newly 
instituted scheme of general educa- 
tion which I do not intend to examine 
here. There is the omnipresent diffi- 
culty of faculty personnel; even when 
willing and enthusiastic co-operation 
can be secured, many of the in- 
structors, especially the older men, 
find it almost impossible to change 
educational ideas and methods of a 
lifetime. There are the _ technical 
difficulties which arise in connection 
with any radically new-type course: 
methods (What should be the propor- 
tion of lecture, discussion, and confer- 
ence’); assignments (Shall they be 
uniform or permit of considerable 
choice’); examinations (What shall 
be the type?); subject-matter (What 
should be the balance of original or 
source material as over against critical 
and historical material?). These and 
others are vitally important questions 
which must be discussed and solved 
in the light of experience. I propose 
here, however, to limit myself to some 
observations upon the objectives of a 
general education in the humanities. 
It should not be overlooked that 
the general survey course is not some- 
thing new under the sun. The great 
proportion of courses offered in the 
traditional liberal-arts college were, 
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and are, composed of integrated 
materials from the realm of human 
experience. History is not a depart- 
mentalized subject; it includes, ob- 
viously, a consideration of all of the 
fields of human activity. Politics, 
economics, science, literature, art—all 
are subjects included in the “subject” 
of history. In lesser degree, but 
just as obviously, all other depart- 
mentalized courses are inclusive and 
integrated. In many literature courses 
almost half of the lectures deal with 
social, religious, and political back- 
grounds rather than with the literature 
proper. The course would be mean- 
ingless and superfluous were this not 
the case. It is true, however, that all 
university courses have been taught 
by specialists who organize and teach 
their courses upon the supposition 
that all of their students may become 
specialists in that particular field. 
One of the primary aims of general 
education is, quite justifiably it would 
seem, to provide the student who does 
not wish to acquire the basic prepara- 
tion for specialization in a particular 
field with a general knowledge of it in 
relation to other fields associated 
with it; hence the introduction of the 
general courses. The inclusion in 
them of several fields of human 
activity which formerly had been 
studied in subject units does not 
constitute their peculiar feature, for 
once again they represent merely 
another arbitrary and broader inclu- 
sion than did the older depart- 
mentalized courses. The essential 
difference is that they no longer 
constitute a phase of the specialist’s: 
training. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
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any combination of fields of human 
activity in a course of study is 
arbitrary. The broad division which 
most schemes of organization have 
tended to follow thus far, namely, the 
sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities, is subject to precisely 
the same criticism which has been 
leveled so often at the department- 
alized courses. The student inevi- 
tably receives the impression that all 
human experience is ipso facto clearly 
separated and isolated. To avoid 
leaving that impression it would be 
necessary to study a civilization, a 
century, or a period, but how could 
one dream of attempting such a 
staggering and complex task within 
the confines of a single course? 
Immediately we should find ourselves 
back almost where we had started 
with certain arbitrary divisions into 
subjects, particular facets of our 
civilization or century studied in 
separate courses. 

To set up a division of humanities, 
then, is arbitrary. Unquestionably 
there are many individual teachers 
and scholars within the field who feel 
that their particular speciality is 
much more closely and vitally related 
to sociology, let us say, than to one 
or all of the other humanities. Is 
Zola’s fiction as closely related to 
mid-nineteenth-century music, for ex- 
ample, as it is to the new science of the 
century? Clearly the new grouping 
is guilty of much of the false implica- 
tion of the old. No system can 
dispense with the able and informed 
teacher—the teacher capable of grasp- 
ing and pointing out significant 
relationships. 

Let us readily admit then the 
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organizational necessity of some arbi- 
trary division; and accept, at least 
tentatively, that just referred to as 
being rather generally in use: the 
sciences, social sciences, and human- 
ities. Weare concerned with the last. 


HERE is little or no difference 

of opinion as to what subjects 
comprise the humanities: language 
and literature, the fine arts, music, 
philosophy, and religion. These cul- 
tural manifestations are grouped in 
various ways. For example, Chicago 
and Stephens College employ a single 
general course; Colgate divides the 
material into two courses (Philosophy 
and Religion, Fine Arts and Liter- 
ature); Missouri Valley College em- 
ploys three courses (Language and 
Literature; Philosophy, Religion, and 
Education; Music and Art); Bucknell 
has set up five survey courses, one 
in each field. 

Before commenting upon various 
plans of organization, we must con- 
sider the objectives of a general 
course in the humanities. We already 
have pointed out the essential feature 
of any general course. We have also 
noted that there are no_ serious 
differences over what fields of study 
are properly included in the humani- 
ties. I suppose, too, that we shall 
find general concurrence in the opinion 
that the broad purpose of any study 
of the humanities is cultural. It will 
not be necessary here to attempt a 
definition of culture. We shall simply 


assume that knowledge and apprecia- ~ 


tion are basic requisites in any con- 
ception of culture, and that they must 
be the primary aims, therefore, of the 
general humanities course. 
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A GENERAL HUMANITIES COURSE 


Now we arrive where we should 
expect to find, and do find, differences, 
problems, and difficulties. Is one 
general course which either makes no 
attempt to equip the student for 
appreciation on the one hand or, on 
the other, makes no attempt at any 
integrated survey a sufficient orienta- 
tion in the humanities? Can appre- 
ciation and any integrated survey 
be adequately achieved within the 
limits of a single course? Shall we 
expect any active participation in one 
or more of the fields included? What 
principle of correlating different fields 
shall be applied and how? 


LMOST all general courses are 
offered in the first two years of 

the college. The secondary schools 
universally impose some training in 
but one of the five branches, namely, 
literature. Although it is true that 
the majority of students entering 
college today have been subjected 
to some form of music appreciation, 
it is apparent, nevertheless, that, 
with rare exceptions, only those stu- 
dents who actually participate in 
some form of musical expression have 
more than the vaguest knowledge of 
musical principles and _ techniques. 
Of art, philosophy, and religion (in 
its broader and non-sectarian aspects) 
the student of junior-college level 
knows little or nothing. It is clear at 
once, therefore, that a survey course 
involving anything other than litera- 
ture cannot be given without spending 
considerable time upon fundamentals. 
The difficulty confronted at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville must be typical. 
The general course at the sophomore 
level is a survey of the humanities in 
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the modern period—1850 to the 
present. One semester is devoted to 
world literature; the other is divided 
into three six-week periods devoted 
respectively to the fine arts, music, 
and philosophy. In these last three 
it is necessary to spend almost the 
full time with the essentials, the 
terms, the principles, the techniques— 
with aesthetics in general; so that 
time for only a ridiculously sketchy 
survey of modern movements is left. 
Of course modern figures and works 
are used whenever possible as illus- 
trative material. Even so the student 
emerges from the course with a fair 
conception of modern literary figures 
and trends as compared with his 
sketchy impression of modern art, 
music, and philosophy. This want 
of balance may be defended as logical 
and correct emphasis, but it neces- 
sarily tends to defeat the primary 
objective of integration since half of 
the course must concern itself with 
appreciation while the other half 
actually achieves an integrated sur- 
vey. This dilemma in one form or 
another must appear in any scheme 
of general education. Bennington 
College meets it by indicating “so 
far as possible the most significant 
content and special techniques char- 
acteristic of each field.” There is no 
attempt, in other words, to portray 
the cultural life of any one age or 
people, but merely to give the student 
a clear conception of what music is, 
for example, and how it is related to 
the other arts. Illustrations may be 
chosen from any age or civilization, 
preferably at first from contemporary 
life. Chicago proceeds on the assump- 
tion that cultural history is of sig- 
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nificance even though the student’s 
knowledge of fundamental principles 
of certain phases is almost nil. In 
each case a different objective exists; 
in each case it seems apparent that 
the procedure cannot be considered 
wholly satisfactory. 

The General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Stephens Col- 
lege, and Bennington in its School of 
the Dance proceed upon the theory 
that every educated person should, 
for any vital appreciation of an art, 
make an attempt to practice that 
art, and that such practice may 
provide the student with an endless 
source of satisfaction by providing 
the rudimentary skill for a hobby. 
If this is a valid contention, then the 
problem of organization and _pro- 
cedure is further complicated. 

It is self-evident that at least a 
certain minimum equipment for appre- 
ciation of any field of human achieve- 
ment is necessary before a historical 
perspective can have any cultural 
significance. Knowledge of the de- 
velopment of an art without any 
knowledge of the nature and technique 
of that art is almost meaningless. 
Likewise mere appreciation without 
at least a historical survey of the 
growth of a particular art represents 
a thoroughly superficial sort of cul- 
ture. It does not seem unfair to 
demand that a general orientation 
in the humanities accomplish in some 
fashion those two ends. There are 
perhaps many scholars who will look 
with suspicion upon the introduction 
of instruction for all students in 
creative work. And yet evidence at 
both Minnesota and Bucknell points 
to an enthusiastic interest in such 
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work on the part of the students. 
Surely such interest is the beginning 
of aii vital education. 


FURTHER problem which has 
received little attention is that 

of correlating various fields. We 
can see at a glance that if each 
instructor employs different principles 
of correlation the student will become 
hopelessly befuddled. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the numerous 
bases for analysis and classification 
which may be employed: style, form, 
structure; ideas; psychology; social, 
political, and economic background; 
ethnology; geography and climate. 
It is impossible to employ all or even 
several of these bases with any degree 
of thoroughness. Still the student 
should be aware that they are in 
many cases valid. One function of 
any introductory course in the human- 
ities is to give the student a sound 
understanding of correlation, of the 
vertical and horizontal methods of 
approach and analysis. Finally, it 
will be imperative that one _par- 
ticular method of correlation shall be 
chosen as best suited for application 
throughout the whole general course. 
The solution to the difficulties just 
suggested seems to be a simple one. 
To accomplish more, more time is 


needed. For some strange reason the | 


principle of general education seems 
to apply only to the first two years 
of the college. In the vast majority 
of schools the courses in the senior 
college remain much the same as 
formerly. After the rapid and con- 


fusing surveys of all knowledge and © 


history which are crammed into the 
student in the junior college, he is 
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suddenly pronounced broadly edu- 
cated and thrust into specialized 
courses which are at best loosely 
related to the general courses he has 
had. At first glance this might appear 
to be logical, because one of the 
primary aims of higher education is 
that the student be well trained in 
one field. Well and good; but is it 
not possible to satisfy that aim 
within the broad scheme of general 
education? Are we not almost sub- 
consciously preparing all students for 
the graduate school again—for a 
future, in other words, upon which pro- 
portionately few of them will enter? 


HE University of Louisville, 

apparently recognizing the incon- 
sistency, is engaged in reorganizing 
the senior-college Curriculum as well 
as that of the junior college. I have 
described the plan of the introductory 
sophomore course. In the senior col- 
lege a student majoring in one of the 
humanities is required to take forty 
of his sixty hours in the Humanities 
Division. Twenty-two of the forty 
must be in his specific major. The 
other eighteen are devoted to general 
courses in the humanities which are 
closely correlated with the intro- 
ductory course. Based upon the 
theory that the student gains most 
by beginning with his contemporary 
world and moving back as he matures, 
the junior course deals with the 
Western World, 1650-1850 (six hours). 
The senior course devotes one semester 
to the Middle Ages (three hours) and 
one to the Renaissance (three hours). 
There is also a general course in 
language open to all students in the 


Division, but required of the English 
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majors only. Thus the graduating 
Senior will have approximately the 
same specialized training in his major 
field as the graduating Senior of the 
conventional liberal-arts college, but 
he will have also a much better 
integrated, a much more solid con- 
ception of the humanities, their de- 
velopment and their contributions. 
I am not here making a plea for “the 
Louisville plan”; the administration 
and the faculty would be the first to 
admit that much remains to be done. 
I have suggested certain weaknesses 
in the organization of the sophomore 
course; the junior and senior courses, 
as well as the sophomore, make no 
attempt as yet to have the student 
participate in any of the arts; religion 
receives almost no attention at any 
level. It is quite likely that a lack of 
facilities is one of the determining 
factors in the set-up. Still, there is 
the definite step toward continuing 
to fill in and integrate the sketchy 
junior-level survey. 

If the theory of general education 
is applied throughout the four years, 
if the general courses are continued, 
that is, in the junior and senior 
years, obviously the introductory 
course or courses of the junior college 
will take on a different complexion. 
In general, the changed organiza- 
tion would mean that encyclopedic 
achievements would not be expected 
of them. They would become in 
reality introductory courses in tech- 
niques, principles, and definitions; 
in appreciation; and in correlation. 
Thus they would, with considerable 
thoroughness and balance, prepare 
the student for general courses dealing 
with certain periods or civilizations. 
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GREAT deal more might be 

said of the specific plans of 
organization at Northwestern, Col- 
gate, Bard College, and others, but 
space here forbids. I have attempted 
to clarify certain general problems 
which exist in any scheme yet estab- 
lished. There appear to be two, 
perhaps three, objectives which any 
general education in the humanities 
must achieve: appreciation, some con- 
temporary and chronological picture 
(integrated of course), and perhaps an 
initiation into creative effort and 
experience. A basic requisite for 
fulfilling any or all of these is a 
comprehensive and logical principle 
of correlation. To achieve these ob- 
jectives and still to give the student 
a reasonable amount of specialized 
training within a four-year course 
would seem to be entirely feasible 
without falling prey to dilettantism 
or superficiality. If the theory under- 
lying general education is sound, 
then surely it is applicable to the 
senior college and even to the grad- 
uate school. I know from personal 
interviews with numerous students of 
widely differing intellectual interests 
and capacities that present schemes 
either confuse the student with a 
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rapid survey of enormous vistas and 
complicated technical phenomena— 
all utterly new to him—or they leave 
him with a pitifully inadequate knowl- 
edge of the cultural history of even 
his own world and civilization. I am 
thoroughly aware of how little of the 
vast stores of knowledge one may 
acquire in four years, but having once 
committed ourselves to the principle 
of general education we cannot con- 
found our students by subjecting 
them to a make-shift program in- 
volving both the new and the older 
type course. Persuasive statements 
in catalogues and bulletins may salve 
our consciences, but they do not 
provide the student with a correlated 
educational background for life. And 
it is the student who will be the final 
arbiter. At the present writing he is 
ready to look with favor upon the 
aims and ideals of general education, 
but he is far from satisfied with its 
actual practice. Those among us who 
are championing the cause of general 
education must soon supply him with 
a sounder and more logical organiza- 
tion, or admit our failure and revert 
to the plan which we consider so 
ill-adapted to the needs of present- 
day society. [Vol. VII, No. 1] 
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Seminars for Graduate Study 


By LOUIS A. PECHSTEIN 


University of Cincinnati Experimental Program 
in Seminar Instruction 


MONG the key words in the 
revision of practices in higher 
education today are “orienta- 

tion,” “integration,” and “compre- 
hensive examination.” In the grad- 
uate work of the Teachers College of 
the University of Cincinnati a serious 
attempt has been made for the past 
two years to give concrete expression 
to the ideals back of these catch 
phrases. The chief medium for this 
purpose is a general graduate seminar 
covering the main fields of education, 
and shared by both students and the 
entire graduate faculty in education. 
This provides upwards of half of the 
instructional program for the degree 
of Master of Education. At the close 
of the year comprehensive examina- 
tions on the various areas of the semi- 
nar replace the oral examination on 
courses for Masters’ candidates. 
Through this program the faculty 
hopes to produce candidates for the 
higher degrees who have perspective 
and depth of insight, coupled with 
critical and problem-solving attitudes, 
rather than candidates notable for 
high degrees of specialization or for 
some specific indoctrination. At the 
same time, the project is designed to 
stimulate the participating staff mem- 
bers to personal growth, to develop 
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in them tolerance and understanding 
of each other’s views, and to encour- 
age a reasonable integration of their 
teaching. 

A brief explanation of the general 
organization of the seminar system 
will give a setting for a more detailed 
account of objectives and procedures 
in the various major fields. Four 
areas were first blocked out, and 
faculty chairmen and committees 
selected to have primary responsi- 
bility for these fields. These major 
divisions of the seminar work are as 
follows: the school in relation to 
society and the social order, organiza- 
tion of the American school system, 
educational psychology and principles 
of learning and teaching, and scientific 
method and research in education. 
More conventionally, these deal in 
turn with educational history, sociol- 
ogy, and philosophy; educational ad- 
ministration; educational psychology; 
and educational measurement and 
research. 

Each of these topical areas or 
sections is scheduled for a seminar 
session of two hours once every two 
weeks. A student registered, as most 
of the twenty-five or thirty members 
of each section are, for all four 
sections of the seminar, thus attends 
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two regular meetings each week. In 
addition, the students are organized 
informally in small discussion groups 
which meet during the week in rooms 
assigned for the purpose. The main 
seminar meetings are held in a class- 
room in which a hollow square of 
tables has been formed, providing 
seats around the sides for forty 
students and faculty members. In 
each seminar meeting the discussion 
is presided over by the chairman for 
the area under discussion or some 
other member of his committee. As 
already indicated, the entire staff in 
education is included among the 
participants, and at a typical session 
five or six members, out of a possible 
ten or eleven, are present and share 
in the discussion. 

During the two years of operation 
of the seminar plan, several attempts 
have been made to secure evidence 
as to the actual workings, values, and 
limitations of the system. A brief 
survey of student opinion, in the form 
of a somewhat uncontrolled question- 
naire, was made following the first 
semester of operation. Following the 
leads gained in this first attempt, a 
faculty committee prepared a com- 
prehensive questionnaire which was 
presented to the students at the close 
of the first year, and again at the end 
of the first semester of the second 
year. The primary data for this 
report consist in the returns from 
these latter surveys of student opinion 
(May, 1934, and January, 1935).! 
second source of data has been found 
in careful records of a considerable 


1Associate Professor Gordon Hendrickson is pri- 
marily responsible for securing and interpreting 
the student data made the subject-matter of this 
report. Copies may be obtained upon request. 
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number of seminar sessions, kept by 
two of the chairmen and by assigned 
students. 


O CONSERVE space, the data 

for the first year and the second 
year, in general, have been combined. 
In most cases this does no particular 
violence to the results, but in other 
instances it is fair to point out that 
changes in instructional procedure 
have affected the students’ reactions 
given during the second year. Forty- 
six questionnaires were returned in 
all. Thirteen of these were from 
students registered in all four seminar 
sections, presumably full-time  stu- 
dents. Of the remaining 33 students, 
26 were enrolled in a single section 
only. The questionnaires were re- 
turned unsigned, and show the utmost 
freedom in reaction. 

For the number of credit-hours 
involved, ten hours of work outside 
of the class session would seem a 
reasonable requirement for each two- 
weeks period. This figure is based 
on two hours of study for each hour 
of recitation. Thus, a_two-credit 
course normally would require six 
hours a week, counting time both in 
class and out, or twelve hours for 
two weeks. The means for 1934 
showed greater divergence from this 
figure of ten hours than do those for 
1935. Apparently Seminar III was 
securing an unreasonably large por- 
tion of the students’ time and Seminar 
IV an inadequate amount. This con- 
dition appears to have been corrected 
in large measure. Only three stu- 
dents in the 1934 group and none in 
the 1935 group reported too much 
overlapping with regular courses. In 
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each instance this was between the 
research section and a “ thesis writing” 
course. 

Slightly over one-half of the stu- 
dents reporting were members of 
discussion groups, that is, of com- 
mittees studying together. Of these, 
several seemed to question the value 
of the discussions. None of the full- 
time students, and only a few of the 
part-time students, felt that member- 
ship in a discussion group should be 
compulsory. It is the opinion of the 
seminar chairman that such study 
groups should develop freely and 
out of students’ needs rather than 
through faculty direction. 


SSIGNMENT techniques varied 
with the sections during the 
first year, ranging from definitely 
outlined statements of topics to be 
discussed, with specific references 
listed topic by topic, in mimeo- 
graphed form, to oral indication of 
general areas of discussion, with 
responsibility on students for locating 
references. Preference was expressed 
by almost all of the students for 
mimeographed assignment sheets, as 
used the second year in three of the 
four seminars, with the balance of 
opinion in favor of the most definite 
type of assignment. Only five re- 
ee favored what might be called 
a “progressive” technique wherein 
decisions as to areas, topics, and 
references all would be arrived at by 
discussion between chairman, faculty, 
and student. A considerable number 
of 1934 responses indicated a desire 
for greater definiteness in the assign- 
ments in two sections. The 1935 
responses are unanimous in approving 
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the clearness of assignments, with the 
exception that the section in which 
assignments had been most detailed 
the first year is now felt by a few 
students to need more definiteness. 
Apparently the expressions of stu- 
dents’ opinions are definitely influ- 
encing the conduct of the seminars 
arranged by the supervisors. 

A tendency in one section during 
the first year to suggest books not 
in the University library has now 
been corrected, according to the more 
recent returns. Likewise, there are 
fewer complaints of occasional trouble 
because of lack of enough copies, 
for the members of the seminar have 
been assessed. a small sum to aid in the 
purchase of new books this year. 

The students seemed to have dif- 
fered considerably in the extent of 
their participation in the discussion. 
The median student in each section 
described himself as sharing volun- 
tarily in the discussions in one-half 
or more of the regular sessions. 
Occasional students, perhaps three 
or four all told, shared in discussion 
only when directly questioned by the 
chairman. Further data on student 
and faculty participation will be 
given later. The 1934 returns sug- 
gest that students in various sections 
felt that there was too little or too 
much guidance in the discussion by 
the chairmen; the 1935 returns show 
general approval of the amount of 
guidance given. This is particularly 
notable in the case of one section, in 
which about one-half of the first 
responses indicated a desire for closer 
guidance, while all of the more recent 
returns show approval of the chair- 
man’s guidance. The responses to a 
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question dealing with the extent to 
which the chairman made extended 
statements or “lectured” show a 
corresponding change from the first 
year to the second. In a section in 
which the chairman was felt to 
“lecture” too often, the returns from 
the second questionnaire showed only 
one such rating. 

Sections I, II, and IV occasionally 
have employed a member of the staff 
other than the chairman to lead the 
discussion, and such leadership is in 
general approved. On the other hand, 
there has been some skepticism in all 
sections as to the value of faculty 
participation, some marginal com- 
ments indicating that students felt 
that faculty members other than the 
chairman were poorly prepared, failed 
to talk to the point, or had some ax 
to grind. It is noteworthy that such 
comments were fewer in number for 
the second questionnaire. 

In Sections I and III, which 
occasionally used students’ reports, 
the opinions generally favored the 
reports as valuable, but the number 
of negative reactions indicated that 
such reports needed to be carefully 
prepared and checked if they were 
to be of value. A number of stu- 
dents in each section expressed a 
desire for more extensive oral sum- 
maries, and only one student in a 
single section felt that the chairman 
overdid such summaries. On this 
point also students’ opinions were 
more favorable to the work of the 
chairmen in 1935 than they were in 
1934. The opinions of students in all 
sections were nearly unanimous that 
the required papers were valuable on 
the whole: the paper requirements, 
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which differed considerably from sec- 
tion to section, were by all odds 
greatest in Section III. 

In Section III the chairman pre- 
pared a summary based on students’ 
papers and the readings, following 
each discussion, and had this mimeo- 
graphed. The students’ reactions to 
this procedure were generally favor- 
able. The labor this required during 
the first year was possibly excessive 
both for students and chairman, and 
paper work was diminished during 
the past year. 

The majority of students in each 
section felt that the seminar work 
was more valuable than equivalent 
courses had been. There were some 
exceptions, however. It is interest- 
ing that such exceptions were found 
entirely among the full-time students; 


a 


the part-time students unanimously | 


gave a favorable verdict. 


It will be | 


recalled that the part-time students | 
were teachers in service and school ad- | 


ministrators, most of whom had taken 
many regular courses in education. 


HE final page of the question- 


naire provided for free comments 
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by students on the values, limitations, | 


and procedure of the seminars. A 
small sampling of the many com- 
ments received may suggest some of 
the students’ attitudes. Some were 
enthusiastic, as the following may 
suggest: 


“This is my second seminar course and 
the best course I have ever had.” 

“The general democratic and genial 
spirit existing between chairmen and 
members of the seminar has made the 
association pleasant.” 

“They [the seminar discussions] give 
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one a broad integrated view of the whole 
field of education, and this is very 
valuable and practical for teachers and 
administrators.” 

“They [the seminars] tend to develop 
ability to do independent work, and 
increased freedom in reading.” 

“T have found the seminar refreshing, 
after the drudgery of the daily routine 
of school. It has tended to help me look 
at my school problems with a more 
inquiring and scientific attitude.” 

“Comments by faculty members, who 
are specialists in their respective fields, 


throw illuminating sidelights on the 
discussion.” 
“Have actually done more work this 


year than during the four years of my 
undergraduate work. Have also learned 
more.” 


Unfavorable criticisms also were 
included, and it is only fair to give 
examples of these: 


“TI recommend a recognition of what 
constitutes human endurance and capac- 
ity. It is difficult to read a whole library 
in one year.” 

“Sometimes the discussion falls flat; 
occasionally they get too far off the 
subject and leave vagueness and gaps in 
the minds of the students.” 

“Professors who sit in Seminar III 
[educational psychology and principles of 
learning and teaching] should be author- 
ities in the field to further discussion. 
Otherwise it is useless to have them.” 

“Let’s answer all questions on the 
assignment sheets in class. Even after 
I do my reading I am still in doubt as to 
the best answers for some questions.” 

“I would favor more frequent meet- 
ings. I never felt as though the subject 
has been adequately covered in one 
two-hour discussion period.” 


A second type of evidence bears 
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on the actual work of the seminar 
periods. Detailed records kept by 
faculty and student observers are 
available for a number of sessions. 
These show that in a typical period 
about two-thirds of the entire stu- 
dent and faculty group present are 
active in the discussion. As a rule, 
five or six faculty members and from 
twenty-five to thirty students are 
included in the seminar. When dis- 
tinct contributions to the discussion 
by way of statement, question, or 
answer are counted, it appears that 
the conversational ball is tossed 
around with fair rapidity—about one 
and a half times per minute on the 
average. Since reports and longer 
faculty statements absorb a fair share 
of the time, a single meeting is fre- 
quently shared by three, four, or five 
seminar members. 

One interesting finding is that 
definite turning points in discussion 
seem to emerge naturally at intervals 
of about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and that four or five discussion 
topics are the maximum number for a 
period of one hundred minutes. Brief 
student reports, based on mimeo- 
graphed abstracts, often serve effect- 
ively to set off discussion. 

As has been suggested, the pro- 
cedure here described is rather typical 
of that in all sections. In each 
instance, the approach has tended to 
be systematic rather than functional, 
that is, the activities have been 
faculty initiated and guided, highly 
organized, and directed toward the 
formulation of rather clearly defined 
conclusions. A contrasting approach, 
of course, would be to start directly 
with practical problems rising in the 
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experience of the seminar members, 
and seek in various fields the solutions 
to these problems. Although hardly 
a seminar session has passed without 
discussion of practical problems, the 
work has been conducted in a more 
systematic and organized fashion. 
Some of the questionnaire returns 
seem to indicate that students’ opin- 
ions tend to favor this procedure. 

In spite of the careful faculty 
planning and guidance which has been 
suggested by the evidence presented, 
or perhaps because of it, certain 
potential values perhaps may be in 
process of realization. One is the 
establishment of a freer intellectual 
atmosphere than prevails in the ordi- 
nary classroom; another is the de- 
velopment of a feeling for values in 
the areas discussed; and a third is 
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growth by students in the power to 
formulate conclusions from reading 
and discussion. Claims of this order, 
of course, may represent merely wish- 
ful thinking, but we believe the 
students’ reactions justify our con- 
fidence that these goals are being 
measurably reached. 

It has been demonstrated that the 


seminar results, to some degree, can | 


be pictured in terms of students’ 
reactions and an analysis of the 
actual classroom procedure. Some 
of the results, such as stimulation of 
faculty morale and activity, of course, 
have not been measured. While this 
study has increased our faith in the 
seminar procedure, we confess to an 
honest belief that the chief out- 
comes of this experiment are likely to 
remain intangible. [Vol. VII, No. 1] 
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Student Aid 


By MARGARET RUTH SMITH 


A Study of Student Loans, Scholarships, and Fellowships 
in Colleges and Universities 


E problem of student aid is accompanied by adequate provision for 
not new; apparently it has financial aid to competent but needy 
been always a matter of con- Students." 

cern both to the state and to institu- A number of excellent compilations 
tionsofhigherlearning. Therealways of available scholarships and fellow- 
have been individuals of ability whose _ ships, giving details of amount, tenure, 
personal finances were so meager as to where one may apply, and terms of 
demand support for schooling from eligibility: are available; yet few re- 
others than the family. In the past search articles or studies have been 
few years, the administration of loans, published, in comparison with the 
scholarships, and fellowships has be- wealth of material written on these 
come an increasingly important part types of student aid. This article 
of the academic scheme of things, and__ will deal with these studies of student 
the depression has brought about the aid in higher education and focus 
organization of additional national upon such questions as the philosophy 
foundations to help the student to and purpose of the grants, the bases 
find ways and means of acquiring and procedure of selection, and the 
financial aid for higher education. criteria used to evaluate the selections 
Writers in this field generally concede made. The three types of student 
the need for such aid under our present aid, loans, scholarships, and fellow- 
social system, while Reeves and Rus- ships, will be considered. 


sell in the report of the survey of the | Some confusion tends to develop 
University of Chicago go so far as from the fact that throughout the 
to say that material on the subject definitions are 


.,  rarelygiven. A loose interpretation of 
the mounting re of higher education in terms such as “student aid,” “loans,” 
recent years and theconcomitantincreases « scholarships,” and «c fellowships »” is 


ution fos have ied 4 a0 evident. Tia may be de, nat 
‘ Y the lack of clean-cut, clearly defined 


that every young American should have lici f “o ; h 
full and equal opportunities for education POHCIES 0 administration and to the 


will have to be abandoned. If higher ‘ ig ge 4 and ronan: 7 Dale. 

° ° ° : : ome niversity robiems. 1cago: niversity 
education in America is to be democratic, of Cileag “Seem, tase, a Waele of 
increasing costs to the students must be Chicago Survey, Vol. X) 
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overlapping of these three sources of 
student aid. Further consideration 
of definitions will be given later. 

There exist today two distinct and 
radically different points of view 
regarding who should pay the costs 
of higher education. One is that 
such education is an inherent right 
of every man and woman capable 
of profiting by it and should be borne 
by the state when the cost becomes 
too great a burden for the beneficiary 
or his immediate relatives. The other 
is that higher education is not an 
inherent right of the average man of 
adequate intelligence, but rather a 
valuable privilege that should be paid 
for individually and not by society 
at large. A compromise between 
these two views is that the student 
and society should share the burden 
of financial responsibility in higher 
education. 

Those who hold the second of 
the two views advocate loan grants 
rather than scholarship and fellow- 
ship awards, which ordinarily may 
be distinguished from loans by the 
fact that they entail no responsibility 
‘for repayment. Rawls found in a 
study of 66 institutions that 31 admin- 
istrators preferred loans to scholar- 
ships, 20 did not, while 15 volunteered 
that they needed both.? In 1933 
this tendency to award loans rather 
than scholarships was further empha- 
sized at Dartmouth College which 
decided to consider 50 per cent of 
every scholarship award a loan, to be 
paid back without interest within 
five years after graduation. 

Generally speaking, only students 


*Rawls, E.S. Scholarship Administration. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: Shortridge High School, 1929. 
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of ability are eligible for aid grants. 
Need, however, has been increasingly 
emphasized as a basis of selection in 
the past few years. The adminis- 
trators of 161 institutions replying 
to Woellner’s questionnaire state that 
both loans and scholarships should 
be granted on the basis of ability 
plus need rather than on the basis 
of ability alone.* The wide range of 
the purposes served in the institution 
itself by student aid is clearly shown 
in the survey of student aid in the 
University of Chicago where the 
following main items appear in order 
of percentages: to finance depart- 
mental service, to promote research 
by students, to aid prospective relig- 
ious workers, to reward high scholar- 
ship, to attract excellent students, 
and to assist veterans of the World 
War and their descendants. 


ARIOUS methods and subjects 

of investigation have been used 
in this field, notably the following: 
survey of the characteristics and 
achievements of “scholars” and “‘fel- 
lows”; survey of present practice 
with respect to the administration 
of loans, scholarships, and fellowships; 
and studies using control groups and 
employing adequate statistical treat- 
ment of the data. It will be seen 
as this article is developed that the 
material used represents all three 
of these methods. 


There is a greater agreement among | 


the definitions of loans than in 
those of scholarships and fellowships. 
The Harmon Foundation of New 

®Woellner, R. C. ‘Provisions for the Financial 
Support of Students,” em of Institute for 
Administrative Officers of — nstitutions. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. pp. 141-55- 
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York, whose studies in this field 
constitute an important part of the 
available material, defines a loan as 
“a grant of money, to be returned 
within a specified time or at the 
option of the borrower, with or with- 
out a fixed rate of interest and with 
or without some form of security.” 
The Foundation states that this is a 
somewhat loose interpretation of the 
term as used in connection with 
school funds. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of loan funds is indicated by 
the figure $653,432 which the United 
States Office of Education computed 
as the total for the year 1927-28 lent 
from institutional funds to students 
in land-grant institutions, while Dean 
Knight, of Columbia University, states 
that more than $1,500,000 has been 
loaned to students of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the past twenty-five years. 

The current practice in loan admin- 
istration is to grant a small amount of 
money which often proves inadequate. 
Mr. Chassee, whose study is one of 
the Harmon Monographs says: 


Loans to the amount of $1,000 to one 
student . . . would seem a sound prac- 
tice. A student who is worth helping 
at all should be “‘seen through” and it is 
not conceivable that anything below $500 
would be of much assistance to him 
during his four years of college life unless 
it be for emergency purposes. . . . the 
amount should be sufficient to relieve him 
of his financial burdens to such an extent 
that he may do justice to his academic 
work without impairing his health.‘ 


He adds that the amount loaned 
should depend upon the individual, 

*Chassee, L. J. 4 Study of Student Loans and 
Their Relation to Higher Educational Finance. 


New York: Harmon Foundation, 1925. p. 114 
(Harmon Foundation Monographs, No. 1) 
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the type of education desired, the 
institution and its reputation for 
turning out high-grade men, the 
known opportunities which present 
themselves to each group of students 
after graduation according to their 
type of training, and the extent to 
which training will increase the stu- 
dent’s earning capacity. One study 
stresses the importance of small loans 
of one hundred, two hundred, or three 
hundred dollars which made it possible 
for numbers of students to stay in 
college during the depression years. 

The amount of interest charged 
varies as much as the administrative 
policies. The scale of interest is 
reported to range from no interest to 
8 per cent, though the United States 
Office of Education finds a charge of 
6, §, or 4 per cent most common. 

There is, in the various studies, a 
limited amount of discussion of the 
bases of selection of students to 
whom loans shall be made, and much 
of that is in general terms. The 
tendency seems to be to emphasize 
“real leadership,” “‘character,”’ “‘ per- 
sonal fitness,” and being “a good 
risk.” Ability to pay is an important 
consideration in selecting candidates. 
This emphasis doubtless has economic 
as well as character implications. 
Some institutions require the student 
to file a budget of personal expenses. 
In some instances preference is given 
to those students approaching a 
degree or to those above the fresh- 
man class, but grants to Freshmen are 
reported. It is doubtful whether sex 
or marriage enter in to any great 
extent though certain institutions 
which loan money to men, do not 
make loans to women. 
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It is found that the granting of 
loans may involve one or more of 
the following officers of the institu- 
tion: the dean of men or the dean 
of women, the academic dean, the 
financial secretary, the registrar, or 
even the president. 


TUDENTS need financial and 

business training, for too often 
they do not realize the responsi- 
bility for repayment which is always 
attached to incurring a debt. One of 
the determining influences on the 
undergraduate borrower toward the 
prompt discharge of loans is the 
college itself, and the products of the 
great universities are not always the 
best risks. Miss Ripperger, com- 
menting on the Harmon Foundation 


findings, says: 


It is noteworthy that the borrower 
who has proved to be the best risk is not 
the product of the great university, with 
high scholastic standing. In the cases 
studied, at any rate, intellectual attain- 
ment, success in the first-rate classroom, 
has by no means meant a first-rate 
performance in discharging debt. Appar- 
ently students arrive at a state of 
responsibility in money matters by some 
moral and emotional route, rather than 
through the intellect.® 


The experience of the Harmon 
Foundation, previously mentioned, the 
records of which cover several years, 
shows some interesting factors which 
sometimes enter into the repay- 
ment. World events influence loan 
return, for when France defaulted 
its war debt to the United States, 
some students wrote in to the Founda- 


5Ripperger, Henrietta. “The Kept Student,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLIII (April, 1934), p. 453- 
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tion saying that they thought they 
were entitled to do the same thing! 
Economic conditions play a part as 
one would expect. When _ business 
“picks up,’ repayment does, too. 
During the depression “red” tenden- 
cies were evident, for some students 
felt that since the loans they had 
borrowed came from capitalistic funds 
they would not repay. There is 
little difference between men and 
women in repayment practices, but 
marriage is a more serious handicap 
to the woman than to the man in 
this regard. 

The members of some professions 
discharge their debt better than per- 
sons in other professions, according 
to the Harmon Foundation. Engi- 
neers and teachers have the best 
records for repayment, though the 
engineers pay promptly, while the 
teachers are seasonal. Teachers are 
usually the ones who make advance 
payments, and the Foundation’s ex- 
perience seems to indicate that it 
is due to the fact that teachers’ 
salaries, at the starting of a career, 
are in most instances somewhat higher 
than those in other professions, or in 
non-professional fields. 

The generally recognized difference 
existing between scholarships, the 
term also includes fellowships, and 
loans is that the scholarship award 
carries with it no obligation to repay. 
Mr. Chassee also offers a clear dis- 
crimination between scholarships and 
fellowships: “A fellowship should 
be an honor awarded for proved 
scholastic ability with a promise 
of greater development of that ability. 


A scholarship should be an honor | 


awarded to those who give promise 
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of scholastic ability.” A further dis- 
crimination lies in the fact that 
“fellows” frequently give assistance 
in the departments of their major, 
while the holders of scholarships 
rarely carry any responsibility such 
as this. 

The extent of scholarship and fel- 
lowship funds in the United States is 
rather staggering, one estimate of the 
capital so involved being as high as 
fifty million dollars in the twenty-four 
institutions surveyed. One writer 
found that the greatest number of 
scholarships and fellowships carry 
annual values ranging from $50 to 
$300, while another gives $450 as the 
mean and states that the endowed 
universities offer many more scholar- 
ships and fellowships than do state 
institutions. The wisdom of invest- 
ing money in the technical training 
of prospective leaders can hardly be 
questioned as a social policy. This 
accounts for the tendency to weight 
ability against need in the awarding 
of scholarships as well as in the 
granting of loans when the invest- 
ment is made only in those persons 


most capable of profiting by it. 


CHOLARSHIPS and fellowships 

are factors in attracting good 
students to an institution, especially 
those who might not have entered 
otherwise. But this very attraction 
may work against the best interests 
of the student and the institution 
unless the bases of selection are care- 
fully guarded. The less rigid bases 
of some universities creates the prob- 
lem of students ‘“‘shopping around,” 
and they often choose the largest 
grants rather than the institution 
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best fitted to their needs. There is 
some question whether much of the 
funds now being expended actually 
goes to persons who have the qual- 
ities to make the investment worth 
while. 

Scholastic ability of the individual, 
as determined by reports, recom- 
mendations, and examinations, is the 
most frequent basis of selection, but 
in the case of the Edison scholarships 
an intelligence test and a character 
test, including questions of attitudes 
and moral judgments, were used. 
Age does not seem to be a factor 
except in the case of international 
scholarships and fellowships where, in 
general, attention has been centered 
on persons whose ages range from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years. There 
is a noticeable tendency, with some 
exceptions, to prefer unmarried per- 
sons for international awards. Other 
factors which are often considered in 
the selection of students for awards 
are: leadership, character, promise, 
specific residence, and recommenda- 
tions. Interviews are mentioned, and 
in some cases a health certificate 
is required. Residence for at least 
one year is expected in some institu- 
tions, and in many cases other require- 
ments are stated by the person 
establishing the fund, of which the 
most typical are race or nationality, 
name, undergraduate school, geo- 
graphical origin, and field of study. 

Much that has been said of the 
procedure of granting loans is true 
of scholarships and fellowships as 
well, though in general a committee 
of the faculty or of the officers of 
the university administration, rather 
than a single officer, such as the dean, 
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carries the responsibility of acting 
on applications. Where the carefully 
constructed examination is given, it 
is for the purpose of selecting a small 
percentage of the applicants. The 
validity of such an examination is 
determined by studying the sub- 
sequent success of the contestants. 

Many different criteria are used in 
evaluating the scholarship awards: 
scholastic achievement, participation 
in student activities, membership i in 
fraternities, honor societies, and other 
student clubs, intelligence quota rank- 
ing, and the like. The large number 
of studies made cannot be presented 
in so limited a space, but it is worthy 
of note that Archer’s study dem- 
onstrates that the scholarships granted 
by the University of the State of New 
York are given throughout the state 
with excellent justification; this con- 
clusion is based upon the high-school, 
college, and alumni achievements of 
the scholars studied who are grad- 
uates of Cornell University. Craw- 
ford reports that 75 per cent of the 
Yale scholarship applicants, as a 
whole, equal or exceed the median 
mark of the non-scholarship group, 
and that the system of scholarship 
stipends in vogue, determined by 
scholastic marks, provided definite 
motivation which tends to raise the 
scholars’ marks above the average of 
the unselected group.’ It is generally 
noted that “scholars” tend to hold a 
high place in campus achievement as 
well as in the scholastic field. 

That the scholarship and fellowship 


8* Achievements of Scholars,” New York State 
Education, XXII (February, 1935), p. 375. 

™ Effect of Scholarships—A Study in Motiva- 
tion,” Journal of Personnel Research, .V (January- 


February, 1926), pp. 391-404. 
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award is often inadequate for student 
needs is shown by the studies of 
Moon and Bildersee. Moon found 
that the percentage of students who 
permanently withdrew from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the close of the 
first and second quarters is larger 
for students holding entrance scholar- 
ships than for an entire freshman 
class. He adds that the influential 
factor in determining or preventing 
the withdrawal of students who have 
come to the University on scholarship 
funds is likely to be the amount and 
the duration of the grant. One of 
the most important of Bildersee’s 
findings is that the scholarship stipend 
of the University of the State of 
New York scholars at Hunter College, 
although of material assistance, is not 
adequate to their needs and in recent 
years has fallen below its original 
purchasing power.® 

In conclusion certain points, brought 
to our attention by this survey of the 
studies in the field of student aid, 
need special emphasis. The policies 
of the administration of loans, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships in institutions 
of higher learning are chaotic to a 
degree which endangers their ultimate 
value. The material shows that there 
is no consistent philosophy of admin- 
istration of loans, scholarships, and 
fellowships, and that the system of 
awards is arbitrary and opportunistic 
rather than the outgrowth of research. 
In order to arrive at a philosophy and 


8“ Records of Students Who Entered University 
with Freshman Scholarships,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (June, 1930), p. 446. 

9State Scholarship Students at Hunter College of 
the City of New York. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932, pp. 84-105. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 540) 
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a system which will effectively fulfill 
the objectives of student aid, there 
must be further research into the 
purpose, bases of grant, methods of 
administration, and the criteria of 
judgment of the results derived from 
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the use of those funds which are 
rightfully set aside in the United 
States for the furthering of the 
training and development of persons 
able to take their places as citizens 
of worth and achievement. 

[Vol. VII, No. 1] 








The Improvement of Teaching 
in the College 


By J. T. ANDERSON 


A Consideration of Its Major Problems 


T IS often charged that the 

poorest teaching is found in col- 

leges. This accusation probably 
originated among high-school teachers 
in much the same way that college 
teachers say that high-school teaching 
is often so poor that students would 
have been better off not to have taken 
in high school certain subjects which 
they plan to pursue further in college. 
It is probably safer to say that both 
good and poor teaching may be found 
in both high schools and colleges. 

Mr. Judd has voiced his opinion: 

It is a frequently repeated and gen- 
erally accepted criticism of college teach- 
ing that it does not cultivate independence 
in intellectual pursuit in students. It is 
not infrequently admitted that much 
college instruction is duli and unstimu- 
lating, that not a few college teachers 
come to class ill prepared, that teaching 
is, in many instances, casual and repe- 
titious. If these charges are true, and 
no one doubts that they are, the college 
should see to it that domestic troubles 
are cleared up before they spend energy 
in calling attention to the deficiencies of 
other institutions.! 


It is the major purpose of the 
writer to raise questions regarding 


“Improvement of Teaching,” JourNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvcation, III (December 1932), p. 471. 
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college teaching rather than to answer 
or settle them; therefore this article 
will confine itself largely to such 
questions as it would seem should 
challenge the thinking of college 
instructors. In all probability, only 
in so far as each college instructor 
thinks on these and other similar ques- 
tions will his teaching be improved. 

A survey of recent literature on 
improvement of college teaching re- 
veals that the major problems around 
which improvement centers are: aims 
and objectives, selection of students, 
methods of instruction, selection and 
appointment of the faculty, and cur- 
riculum construction and revision. 

To be successful every worth-while 
activity should have definite aims 
and objectives. Teaching is no ex- 
ception to this statement, for unless 
the goal is patent, progress is slow, 
perhaps even absent. The following 
questions seem pertinent to the prob- 
lem of objectives: What is the function 
of the institution? If liberal arts, 
what is liberal education? If teacher 
training, what training do teachers 
need? Just what difference should be 
expected in the outcomes of the teach- 
ing in these different institutions? 

In other words, to settle definitely 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


what the function of the institution is, 
would, in itself, tend to improve the 
instruction in the institution. It has 
been said that it is the purpose of a 
liberal education to make men intelli- 
gent on the issues of current life; 
accordingly, then, what should it be 
for those preparing to teach? 

The following statement on the 
issue was made by President Rainey, 
of Bucknell University: 

The American college began as a pro- 
fessional or vocational institution with a 
theological and religious background. It 
inherited a curriculum of theology, moral 
philosophy, Latin, and Greek. As the 
country developed it has had to do 
service in practically all fields of learning 
and the vocations. New social con- 
ditions have brought new educational 
objectives. In many cases the colleges 
were either unwilling or unable to provide 
the new types of education needed. . . . 
The narrow objectives of the earlier 
college program no longer suffice.” 


Dean Dodge, of the University ot 
Oklahoma, in another article in the 
Journat cited previously makes the 
following comment: 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to 
improvement in college teaching is the 
failure of many administrators and col- 
lege professors to face thoughtfully and 
honestly the responsibilities which they 
and their institutions have to society at 
large and to their students.® 


In elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, objectives are determined by 
the character of the student body, 
but this, we are told, does not hold 
for college education. What then 


What Is the Matter with Colleges?” JournaL 
or Higher Epucation, III (October, 1932), p. 344- 
*“Improvement of College Teaching,” JourNnaL 
or Hicher Epucation, III (December, 1932), p. 481. 
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are the objectives of college education 
and how are they determined? 


VEN though proper aims and 

objectives have been established 
the teaching activity will fail to bear 
the right kind of fruit if the students 
are not capable of mastering the 
subject-matter or are not adapted to 
the particular type of training to be 
given by the institution. There has 
been considerable agitation over what 
constitutes comprehensive, yet not 
exclusive entrance requirements, and 
on what basis college students should 
be selected. At present, there is a 
variety of entrance requirements, prin- 
cipal among which are the following: 
fifteen secondary units, high-school 
diplomas, college-entrance examina- 
tions, rank in high school, intelligence 
rating, principal’s recommendation, 
case records, and educational- and 
vocational-guidance records. 

W. S. Learned, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in an article on admission 
to college, found in the January, 1933, 
issue of the Educational Record, criti- 
cizes the diploma plan of admission 
to college. He says that the two 
greatest weaknesses in the plan by 
which a college uses the high-school 
certificate as a basis for entrance are: 
first, the non-integration of the sec- 
ondary curriculum, and second, the 
purely subjective character of the rat- 
ings on students’ high-school records. 

A study made by Albert B. Craw- 
ford and Paul S. Burnham reveals 
that the College Board entrance 
examinations 
do not test the pupil’s performance in 
general as well as school records do; they 
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do not predict his probable scholastic 
success in college as well as school records 
plus aptitude tests do; and they do not 
satisfactorily test his competence in the 
particular subjects of study examined.‘ 


A conference of some five hundred 
representatives of various phases of 
school work and various schools sug- 
gested discontinuing the practice of 
using points, credits, or units, for 
determining a student’s aptitude for 
college. They urged that, in place 
of such a system, colleges examine 
a cumulative record of the candidate’s 
advancement toward a mastery of the 
subject with which he deals. Exami- 
nations, they feel, reveal only what 
the candidate knows at a given time 
whereas the cumulative record shows 
his progress in any given field and 
thus gives a better basis for predicting 
his success in college. 

Even if there were an agreeable 
uniform standard of entrance, how- 
ever, would not the apparent lack of 
harmonious co-ordination between the 
high school and college continue to 
present a problem in the selection of 
students for college? What is there 
that the high school might or should 
do to prepare the student for the 
initial year of college? What should 
the college do to make the transition 
from high school to college less 
difficult and disastrous? 

After considering the questions 
of the aims and the selection of 
students for college, we turn our 
attention to the problem of methods 
of instruction. Proper aims and ob- 
jectives may be set up and careful 
selection of students may be made, 


4School and Society, XXXVI (September 17, 
1932), P- 379 
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and yet the college may fail to func- 
tion properly because of the poor 
methods of instruction used. 

The following questions are often 
asked about college teaching: Is 
method necessary or is knowledge of 
subject-matter sufficient to insure 
efficient teaching? If method is neces- 
sary, what method or methods will 
best serve college teaching? What is 
the most professional method? Shall 
the instructor lecture or use class 
discussions? 


ance, credit, scholarship points, and 
class management? How can inde- 
pendence in study and thinking be 
developed, and how can proper atti- 
tudes be established? What respon- 
sibility for the success of the student 
should the teacher assume? 


Mr. Humke, of Evansville College, | 


gives as one reason for poor college 
teaching the fact that college admin- 
istration is not planned to include 
supervision of instruction, hence there 
is a resultant lack of uniformity of 
instruction. He further says that 
formerly the type of person entering 
college could make good under any 
kind of teaching, but now that such 
large numbers are attending college, a 
higher type of instruction is necessary. 
This he believes can be helped by 
supervision.® 

Mr. Bode in speaking of the changes 
made in colleges says that “‘now we 
hear this unblushing talk about ob- 
jectives; we note a disposition to 
distinguish between knowledge of 
subject-matter and ability to teach.” 


5“Tndices of the Qualities of a Faculty,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, X1V (October, 1931), pp. 85-86. 

6 Aims in College Teaching,” JourNAL OF 
HicHe® |*))ucatron, XXX (December, 1932), p. 475 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Any agency that has for its purpose 
the improvement of college instruction 
no doubt will give attention to 
the development of more initiative, 
a greater understanding and sym- 
pathy for students, a sounder educa- 
tional philosophy, and better teaching 
methods. 

Aims are futile, methods of little 
avail, and many students are dis- 
appointed unless the faculty chosen 
is competent and adequate. In select- 
ing new members for the staff, 
administrators are faced with many 
questions. The early colleges placed 
the emphasis in selecting the faculty 
on the following: qualified minister 
of the church supporting the school, 
membership in church of the denomi- 
nation, person of good character and 
approved conduct, graduate who made 

marks as a student, specialist in 
a certain field, research ability, and, 
a degree as evidence of scholastic 
qualifications. 

Where should the emphasis be 
placed now? Dean Hill, of Yale 
University, charges that probably 
too much emphasis has been given 
to research ability in selecting college 
teachers. He does not minimize the 
importance of research ability but 
states that it should not be used alone 
as an index to teaching ability. A 
proper balance of both types of 
faculty members will raise the level 
of college teaching. He states further 
that too often candidates are judged 
by their writings or college degrees, 
neither of which insures teaching 
ability; taken together, however, they 
are probably as good an index as 
other methods used. 

It appears that the present tend- 
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ency is to attach more importance to 
classroom teaching and ability to 
counsel or guide the student in the 
learning process. Faculty members 
who teach should strive to gain 
recognition as good teachers as well 
as good writers. What then is the 
function of faculty members? The 
following might answer the query: 
teaching, doing research, writing, 
working on committees, making com- 
munity contacts, and counseling. 


HE curriculum is the foundation 

on which the college is built. 
In its formation lies one of the most 
difficult problems that the admin- 
istrators have to face. 

Teacher growth and curriculum 
growth are closely related. Each is 
dependent upon the other. There 
are those who believe that curriculum 
revision and construction provide 
even greater opportunity for the 
betterment of teaching than does the 
improvement of methods. The old 
shears-and-paste method of curricu- 
lum construction is gone, and we no 
longer expect the administrator to 
evolve a course of study from his 
inner consciousness. Rather the task 
is looked upon as a co-operative 
undertaking, one in which classroom 
teachers take an active part. 

Educators are coming to recognize 
that the same processes of improving 
instruction function in the different 
levels and fields of education. For 
rural education Anderson and Simp- 
son present the value of teacher 
participation in the study of the 
curriculum as follows: 

Teacher participation in course-of- 
study making under competent super- 
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visory leadership insures “the development 
of a group of professional workers.” 
Interpreting the course of study and 
modifying it to meet the social changes in 
an ever changing world demand that the 
professional workers be “actuated by the 
spirit of inquiry.” Consistently using 
the course of study and yet keeping it 
alive and dynamic requires that the 
professional workers be “vigorous, intelli- 
gent, and creative.’” 


It might be well for college instructors 
to ask themselves if the time has not 
come for them to set up procedures 
whereby they may study the college 
curriculum in the same way ad- 
vocated by Anderson and Simpson 
for rural teachers. 


HE State Teachers College at 

Kearney, Nebraska, has carried 
on curriculum construction and revis- 
ion through the guidance of a faculty 
committee of eight members. This 
committee has formulated a series of 
critical and detailed statements of 
standards, criteria, and principles for 
its guidance in constructing and 
revising the curriculum. Each de- 
partment in the college, through its 
head, subimts for the approval of this 
committee a detailed outline of every 
course it proposes to offer. In order 
to receive consideration from the 
curriculum committee, the outline 
submitted by the department must 
conform to the standards set up for 
such outlines by the committee. This 
assures the committee that the aims 
and content of the course will be 
given in such detail that duplication 
of work in other courses can be 
detected. It also affords the com- 


'The Supervision of Rural Schools. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932. p. 345. 
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mittee an opportunity to determine 
the extent to which the course satisfies 
the needs of the institution. 

At present the committee is at 
work on the formulation of standards 
by which may be determined the 
extent to which a given course really 
meets the requirements of the institu- 
tion. 





This committee has been func. | 


tioning as the agent for the study of | 
the different curriculums that the | 


institution should offer. 

In connection with this problem 
the committee has decided upon 
courses that should be required in 
each curriculum and the extent to 
which electives may apply on the 
respective curriculums. 

To those closely connected with the 
institution it appears that the work 
of the curriculum committee has 
been most constructive and that this 
process of curriculum construction 
and revision as carried on in the 
college has caused members of the 


‘faculty to study intensively their 


methods of instruction; as a result, 
the general level of teaching efficiency 
in the institution has been improved 
markedly. 

Improvement of college teaching is 
attempted through a special com- 
mittee of seven members chosen from 
members of the teaching staff. While 


this committee has moved slowly and | 
cautiously, a number of valuable | 


achievements can be credited to their 
efforts, principal! among which are the 
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reporting to the faculty of the infor- | 


mation gathered by a questionnaire 
on the provisions made for the 
improvement of teaching in other 
colleges, a study was 
available literature on the subject, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


and a special bibliography was pre- 
pared. The opinions of alumni and 
former students regarding such ques- 
tions as needed equipment, improved 
teaching, and the subjects offered in 
the institution were gathered, and 
the findings were summarized in a 
mimeographed booklet. The faculty 
members were rated by the student 
body, and individual reports were 
made to each instructor in which his 
own rating and the faculty average 
in each of certain traits were given. 
A survey was made of opinions of 
faculty members on certain problems 
relating to policies, methods, and 
procedures practiced in the college. 
The following recommendations were 
made to the administration: that a 
special study of the curriculum be 
made, certain courses reorganized, a 
program of counseling started, a 
rating system established, methods 
of measuring outcomes revised, an 
orientation program for Freshmen 
arranged, topics for discussion at 
faculty meetings announced, extra- 
curricular participation adjusted, and 
a special study of health and economic 
life of students made. 

Evidence of results has been noticed 
following each undertaking of the 
committee. Each of its recommenda- 
tions has been put into practice, and 
it is generally accepted that noticeable 
improvement in instruction has been 
made as a result of the efforts of the 
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committee. It is predicted that the 
committee will continue to make valu- 
able contributions for the improve- 
ment of teaching in this institution. 

President Z. E. Scott, in an address 
before the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges during the Feb- 
ruary, 1935, meeting at Atlantic City, 
listed certain characteristics of suc- 
cessful college teaching representing 
the opinions of approximately forty 
men and women in colleges and 
universities: “‘enthusiasm for, and 
broad scholarship in, one or more 
fields of knowledge”’; “ability to deal 
with the principles in, and under- 
lying, subject-matter, rather than 
mere facts within the subject-matter ”’; 
“an appreciation of what richness 
in learning means to the progress of 
civilization”; “‘open-mindedness_ to- 
ward all aspects of learning, toward 
life problems, and life attitudes’’; 
“ability to arouse and stimulate the 
majority of students to self-activity 
along wholesome lines.’ 

No teaching is so good that it 
cannot be improved, and it is with 
this spirit that each college instructor 
should face his task of growing 
in his profession. Each year of 
service should be marked by certain 
improvements. [Vol. VII, No. 1] 

8 . Characteristics of Success in College Teach- 
ing,” Fourteenth Yearbook of the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers Colleges. Oneonta, New York: 
C. W. Hunt, Secretary, State Normal School, 


1935. Pp. 55-56. 
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Independent Study 


in Louisville 


Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Louisville, recently raised several 
questions for faculty consideration 
following a brief report of one year 
of independent study: Why do our 
students prefer the other Senior Col- 
lege work to independent study? 
Is this an indictment of Senior 
College methods and requirements? 
What type of student should be 
advised to take independent study? 
What is the individual [student’s] 
make-up that succeeds in the use of 
this method? 

Independent study has been used 
for three semesters at Louisville. 
In this period 67 courses have been 
carried by 56 students in the Senior 
College and Graduate School, but 
only 7 students continued their work 
for a second semester. The problem 
confronting Dean Oppenheimer is: 
Why do the many students who 
engage in independent study for one 
semester drop it after one encounter? 


Federal Aid for Education 


What is the extent of expenditures 
by the Federal government for educa- 
tion? Federal funds for education 
for 1933-34 are classified by Mr. 
Covert under two headings: First, 
those authorized by law to be made 
in stated amounts annually, such as 
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the continuing allotments to land. 
grant colleges, and those authorized | 
for the year only—the amounts of | 
which may vary from year to year, as | 
that for the Office of Education, | 
Second, those funds allotted to educa- 
tional purposes during the year as a | 
part of the emergency program. 
The funds authorized as usual for 
1933-34, totaled $31,890,430 accord. 
ing to the bulletin, Federal Grants for | 
Education. 
During the past year many schools | 
and thousands of pupils were kept | 
at work as a result of the Federal | 
emergency aid; this aid, however, | 
was not planned as a permanent | 
policy. A number of the emergency | 
undertakings such as school-building | 
projects, will be of lasting benefit. | 
“The emergency allottments, includ- : 
ing benefits derived from the Civil | 
Works Administration, probably ex- 
ceeded $150,000,000 and were several ; 
times greater than allottments ordi- | 
narily made by the United States 
Government for education.” 


Sworn erwrenr! 


Graduate Study | 


“Essential facts regarding the de- 
velopment, general control, and admin- 


istration of graduate work including | 


the principal standards, requirements, 
and practices that relate to the grant- 
ing of degrees on the graduate level” 
are presented by Walton C. John in 
Graduate Study in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States. Grad- 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


uate study in this country dates back 
more than three hundred years; it was 
one of the earliest forms of education 
carried on.! From 1642 to about 1860 
was the period of the supremacy of 
the Master’s degree, conferred by a 
small number of colleges located 
chiefly in the East and South, few 
of which had reached the status of uni- 
versities. Graduate work was largely 
a matter of rounding out the narrow 
and traditional fields of knowledge in 
religion and the humanistic fields that 
grew out of the quadrivium. The 
methods in vogue emphasized logic 
and disputations. During the period 
from 1860 to 1g0o, the influence of 
modern science began to be felt, 
particularly because there was such 
urgent need for agricultural and 
industrial research. The influence 
received further impetus from the 
newly organized land-grant and state 
universities, and from the recognition 
of the exacting research methods of 
the German universities—methods 
which had much to do with the 
development and character of the 
Ph.D. degree in the more conservative 
schools in this country. A great 
number of honorary Doctors’ degrees 
were conferred during this period, 
however, casting reflection upon the 
degree and upon those who conferred 
it; but as a result of vigorous efforts 
of graduate students, leading college 
presidents, and others, this abuse of 
the Ph.D. came to an end about 1goo. 
Since 1900 the Masters’ and Doctors’ 
degrees have become generally re- 
quired for the teaching profession, 
and there has been a great increase 


tWashington, D. C.: Government Printin 
Office, 1935. xiti+234pp. (Bulletin, 1934, No. ro 
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in the number of colleges and uni- 
versities that offer degrees on the 
graduate level. To safeguard the 
character of these degrees various 
national educational associations have 
defined the functions of graduate 
study and recommended certain stand- 
ards for the degrees. 

The aim of graduate study may be 
either research or teaching, often a 
combination of both. The essential 
qualities for holders of graduate 
degrees include research capacity, 
knowledge of the field studied, and 
teaching ability. Greater originality 
of thought and more complete knowl- 
edge are expected for the Doctor’s 
than for the Master’s degree. The 
scope of graduate study today covers 
almost every field of knowledge. 

In nearly all universities graduate 
study is under the control of the 
graduate council. There is a definite 
tendency to limit graduate-school 
faculties to teachers of professorial 
rank. In most cases the graduate 
faculty is the legislative as well as the 
teaching body of the graduate school, 
and has authority with respect to the 
granting of advanced degrees. The 
administrative agent for the faculty 
is the graduate council. It usually 
includes the dean of the graduate 
school and often the president of the 
university; the size and title of the 
council, however, vary in the different 
schools. 

In most American universities there 
exists a liberal policy with regard to 
the admission of graduate students. 
The selective process is becoming less 
rigid, but the holding of a Bachelor’s 
degree from an acceptable college of 
arts and sciences is still the principal 
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norm for selection. There is con- 
siderable interchange—undergraduate 
students taking graduate courses and 
graduate students taking undergrad- 
uate courses—but in most schools 
there is a group of courses which are 
limited strictly to graduate students. 
The amount of recognition for work 
done in other graduate schools may 
reach two years in the case of the 
Ph.D. degree, but for the Master’s 
degree more than 6 or 8 semester 
hours seldom are recognized in view 
of the one-year minimum residence 
requirement. In most universities 
the summer session has the same 
status as the regular session so far as 
graduate work is concerned. Ex- 
tension work on the graduate level 
is recognized to a limited extent. 
The articulation of the undergraduate 
and graduate units is facilitated in 
many institutions by a vertical type 
of organization. 

Requirements for the Master’s de- 
gree have changed little since 1goo. 
Almost everywhere there is a general 
agreement of a minimum require- 
ment of one year’s work above the 
baccalaureate-—30 semester-hours, in- 
cluding a thesis, or 24 semester-hours 
plus the thesis is a conventional 
practice. Generally, a knowledge of 
at least one foreign language is 
required. There is little uniformity 
in the requirement of a final examina- 
tion or in the method of conducting 
it. During the past few years a 
variety of Masters’ degrees have 
been offered. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
are more rigid, but qualitative stand- 
ards are taking the place of mere 
quantitative standards. There is gen- 
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eral uniformity of requirements for 
admission to candidacy and minimum 





residence, and a thesis or dissertation | 
is required in all cases; but there is | 
considerable disagreement concerning | 
the character and purpose of the 
dissertation, itself. The publication | 
of the dissertation is required in all | 
institutions but one, but the require. | 
ments are so full of alternatives as to | 
discourage a serious attempt at full 
publication. There is usually a com. 
prehensive, written final examination 
followed by an oral examination or a 
defense of the thesis. Since the 
beginning of the century a number of 
new types of Doctors’ degrees have 
been created, similar to the Ph.D., 
but controlled by professional con. | 
siderations and, in a number of 
instances, requiring a period of prac. | 
tical professional or field experience; 
the emphasis is on the application | 
of knowledge, not the discovery 4 
new knowledge or truth. 
Mr. John also makes some further | 
observations concerning the problem 
of emphasis in research (principles | 
versus applications), the modern. | 
language requirement, the tendency | 
to overexpansion on the part of a 
number of graduate schools, the | 
selection of the thesis or research 
problem, and the evaluation of grad- 
uate study. f 


Honors Work at 
Park College 


Honors work was begun at Park 
College in 1927. Since then 66 stu- 
dents have completed the require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s degree with 
honors work. The largest part of the 
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students have done their work in 
language and literature and the social 


sciences, as the numbers in the 
following table indicate: 

REET TET EERE ELE 23 
History and political science............. 9 
 NONIR S o5c is coed cins eceavicses 7 
iid ba nidens 6 once ee nt oee 6 
Chemistry, mathematics (4 each)........ 8 


STE ee 3 
Biology, Latin, physics, psychology (2 _— 8 
Education, German literature (2 each). . 4 


Each student who has been ad- 
mitted to honors work hag been 
exempted from all regular examina- 
tions, but he has been required to pass 
a comprehensive examination in his 
subject at the end of his senior year. 
The honors student is exempt from 
the technical requirements of 124 
semester hours, regular class attend- 
ance, and the usual systems of marks. 
The student may be required by the 
officers supervising his work to attend 
certain classes outside his field of 
concentration. 

Each honors student is required 
to pass comprehensive examinations, 


part of which is oral, over the whole 


field of his work. A thesis is re- 
quired, as well as a reading knowledge 
of French and German.? 

During the past eight years 22 per 
cent of the honors students have 
received Masters’, 10 per cent Ph.D., 
and 3 per cent medical degrees 
from graduate or professional schools. 
Fifty-four per cent have done some 
graduate work, and 33 per cent have 
received such academic honors as 
scholarships and fellowships. One 
per cent of these former honors stu- 


*Sanders, Walter Frederick. 4 Study of Honors 
Work at Park College, 1928-1935. Parkville, 
Missouri: Park College, 1935. 
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dents are now engaged in government 
work; 3 per cent in newspaper work; 
§ per cent in social-service work; 6 
per cent in administrative work; and 
44 per cent in teaching. 


Plans of Admission’ 
Principal Smith of Fieldston School 


has enumerated seven fundamentally 
different plans of admission to college: 

Plan A, “the old plan,” uses the 
examinations set by the College 
Entrance Board and little or no 
emphasis is placed on the school 
record for the examinations covering 
every unit offered. 

Plan B, the “new plan,” places 
more emphasis on the secondary- 
school record but requires that the 
student validate this record by four 
comprehensive examinations taken at 
the end of his school course. ‘“‘Such 
comprehensive examinations,” in Mr. 
Smith’s opinion, “‘are more likely 
to test power and less likely to be 
based on fixed content of informa- 
tion.” Where Plan B is most lib- 
erally construed, the secondary school 
is little hampered in the development 
of its curriculum by the prescriptions. 

Plan C puts much emphasis still on 
the school record and sets two com- 
prehensive examinations at the end of 
the junior year in school and two 
at the end of the senior year. This 
plan is used most by women’s colleges 
and offers little advantage over Plan B. 

Plan D allows students in the upper 
seventh of the graduating classes of 
certain accredited schools (or fifth 
or fourth in certain colleges) to be 


’Smith, Herbert W. 
for Admission to College, School and 
(April, 1935), pp. 605-611. 
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admitted without examination. Al- 
though this plan sounds most liberal, 
it is really of use only to the small min- 
ority who can avail themselves of it. 

“Special Certificate” as construed 
by Dartmouth bases admission en- 
tirely on the recommendation of the 
secondary school and sets up no 
prescription of units of study. 

“Certification” as generally defined 
prescribes units of instruction and 
even the length and number of hours 
but requires no examination. 

In the Eight-year Experiment of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, thirty schools have accepted 
the responsibility of determining for 
themselves the evidence of their can- 
didates’ fitness which they will offer. 


Denominational Institutions 


Through the colonial period and 
up until the time of the Civil War 
there were few institutions of higher 
learning in America that were not 
associated in some way with one of 
the denominations. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the number of independent 
colleges and universities increased. 
In the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1899-1900, 112 non- 
sectarian colleges and universities are 
listed. Among these were a number 
established for the higher education 
of women. Mount Holyoke College, 
founded in 1836, was a pioneer in this 
movement. Twenty-five years later, 
Vassar College was founded through 
the generosity of a single benefactor. 


‘Kelly, Fred J., and Ratcliffe, Ella B. Privately 
Controlled Higher Education in the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1934 vt+s6 pp. (Bulletin, 1934, No. 12) 
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It was the forerunner of several 


important higher educational enter. | 


prises such as Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
and Stanford University which were 
made possible through the gifts of 
individual philanthropists. 

By 1929-30 the number of colleges 
and universities under private control 
had increased to 159. Tremendous 
sums of money were given to support 
these institutions, and the growth 
of their enrollment was almost as 
great as that of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions and of those under 
church control. During the two 
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decades, the number of privately © 


controlled institutions increased by 
47; the number of Protestant colleges 
decreased by 8; and the number of 
institutions under Catholic control 
increased by 63—thus doubling the 
number reported in 1899-1900. 


The group of essays entitled “The 
Changing College” published in the 
April, 1935, issue of School and Home, 
has been overlooked in these columns. 

The greater part of the issue is 


devoted to short accounts of new | 


developments in college education. 
Dean Boucher reviews the Chicago 
plan; Mr. Limbert and Mr. Simon 
tell of the New College, Columbia, 
in action. Mr. Sabine indicates the 
place of philosophy in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Cornell. Dean 
Hanford tells of new activities at 
Harvard, Dean Speight at Swarth- 
more, President Holt at Rollins, Dean 


Tewksbury at Bard, Rector Rice at , 


Black Mountain College, President 
Warren at Lawrence, and President 
Leigh at Bennington. 
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Acain Harvard University has re- 
fused government funds offered by 
the National Youth Administration. 
Officials of the University have de- 
cided that existing employment funds 
and scholarship loans are sufficient to 
take care of all students needing 
financial aid. 


Tue officials of Yale University have 
announced that hereafter all under- 
graduates, except Freshmen, may 
own or operate automobiles at New 
Haven if they have the written 
consent of their parents and the dean 
of the school in which they are 
enrolled. 


Te Dean of Women at Texas 
Christian College has been dismissed 
because of her interest and experi- 
mentation in spiritualism. 


The University of Michigan an- 
nounces a benefaction of $1,500,000 
from the Horace J. Rackman Fund 
in addition to the gift of $5,000,000 
received three months ago. The addi- 
tional subvention is being given in 
order to permit the purchase of two 
square blocks of property at Ann 
Arbor for the construction of a 
graduate school. When the building 
is completed the $5,000,000 will be 
used as an endowment for the school. 


Ow November 11 more than twenty- 
five hundred persons at the University 
of Chicago saw the six geological films 
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which were made under the direction 
of Carey Croneis. The demand to 
see these new educational pictures, 
designed for use in classrooms was 
so great that two premiéres were 
arranged. The films have been three 
years in the making; they are a 
co-operative project of the University 
of Chicago, the Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants of New York, and the 
National Parks Service. 


A srupent health fee of $5 a semester 
has been established by Wesleyan 
University. This is the first time in 
the history of the institution that such 
a fee has been charged. 


For many years at Wells College 
Monday has been an academic holi- 
day, but now a movement is on foot 
among the faculty to change the free 
day each week from Monday to 
Saturday. The students, however, 
are protesting since Monday gives 
them time to prepare for their college 
work after the free week-end. 


Sr. Mary’s Co.tece of South Bend, 
Indiana, has withdrawn from the 
American Association of University 
Women as a protest against the 
advocacy of the Association of “‘legal- 
izing and dispensing of information by 
physicians on contraception.’ 


Prans for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Business Research have 
been announced by the University of 
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Wisconsin. The Bureau will assist 
trade associations and businesses of 
the state in collecting and distributing 
data on important phases of business 
and industrial activities throughout 
Wisconsin. 


Turovcn the gift of $375,000 by the 
General Educational Fund and sup- 
plementary donations, the Williston 
Memorial Library at Mount Holyoke 
College has been more than doubled 
in size during the recent past and its 
capacity expanded from 140,000 to 
500,000 volumes. 


Tre Carnegie Corporation has an- 
nounced grants totaling $575,000 to 
five women’s colleges as follows: 
Bryn Mawr, $150,000 for endowment; 
Smith, $175,000 for library develop- 
ment; Vassar, $160,000 for library en- 
dowment; Scripps, $40,000 for the 
development of its educational pro- 
gram; and Sweet Briar, $50,000 for 
endowment. 


"Tue Director of the Yale University 
Department of Personnel Study and 
Bureau of Appointments in his annual 
report for 1934-35 observes that 


fifty-eight companies sent representatives 
to New Haven for the purpose of inter- 
viewing applicants during the past year, 
as compared with thirty-six in the spring 
of 1934, and twenty-two in 1933. During 
the same period business placements have 
more than doubled. 


The Princeton Undergraduate Coun- 
cil, in a letter to President Dodds, has 
recommended that reading periods 
similar to those at Yale and Harvard 
be established for upperclassmen at 
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Princeton. The students suggest that 
the mid-year reading period last for 
ten days during the month of January. 
At both Harvard and Yale the reading 
periods are longer and come before 
the Christmas holidays. 


A commirtee of the bondholders of 
St. Mary’s College of Moraga, Cali- 
fornia, have taken the position that 
the $1,370,000 bonded indebtedness 
of the college should be reorganized 
or foreclosed unless the college works 
itself out of its financial difficulties. 
The bonds have been in default since 
July 1, 1934, and they were sold 
originally to finance the building of a 
$1,500,000 athletic unit to house the 
football program of the institution. 


The residuary estate of the late 
Lillie Bell Randell just received by 
Drexel Institute amounts with princi- 
pal and interest to a little more than 
$425,000. The will has been delayed 
for several years in distribution by 
the difficulty of determining the legal 


residence of the testatrix. 


Two important changes in the rules 
governing the choice of studies has 
been announced by Harvard College. 
The first change involves the modern- 
language requirement which has been 
altered to prescribe one instead of 
two modern languages. The second 
change refers to the distribution 
requirement which has been reorgan- 
ized so that a student may take at 
least four courses outside his field of 
concentration. 


Five institutions have agreed to 
become parts of the newly organized 
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University of Newark: Dana College, 
Seth Boyden School of Business, New 
Jersey Law School, Newark Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and Mercer 
Beasley School of Law. The uni- 
versity will be established with head- 
quarters at Newark, New Jersey, just 
as soon as the State Board of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey has approved the 
merger and financial arrangements 
have been completed. The combined 
enrollment of these five institutions 
is in the neighborhood of twenty-two 
hundred. 


Because of an address made by 
James E. Allen of Marshall College, 
West Virginia, concerning the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the 
American Legion has demanded of 
both the governor and the state 
board of education that he be removed 
from office. A similar demand has 
been made by a former chief assistant 
to the state tax commissioner. Presi- 
dent Allen left Davis-Elkins College a 
year ago to become head of Marshall 
and has observed that his address has 
been ‘‘ misrepresented.” 


A ait of $50,000 has been presented 
by Charles C. Patterson, a graduate 
of Wittenberg College, and for many 
years a teacher of Latin in the high 
school of Springfield, Ohio, to his 
Alma Mater for the endowment of a 
chair of Latin. 


A GIFT of $2,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school of ad- 
ministration is announced by Harvard. 
The donor is Lucius N. Lattauer, a 
New York City manufacturer. Mr. 
Lattauer’s purpose in making the gift 
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is the promotion of the “science and 
art of government administration,” 
and the improvement of “public 
administration—national, state, and 
local—for the welfare of our people.” 


Tue bulk of the estate of the late 
President Emeritus Martha Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr College was 
left to the institution which she so 
long directed. Bryn Mawr will imme- 
diately receive $170,000 of her liquid 
estate, and it is estimated that an 
additional $110,000 will be secured 
from the sale of her real estate. The 
total of $280,000 is to be organized 
as the Mary Elizabeth Garrett en- 
dowment fund. 


Tae University of Wyoming has 
enrolled four students in a new four- 
year course in Recreational Ranching. 
These prospective dude ranchers will 
study animal production, livestock 
management, nutrition, geology, bot- 
any, economics, hotel management, 
bookkeeping, public speaking, journal- 
ism, wild life, and history of the West. 


Neepy students in the College and 
the twelve graduate schools of Har- 
vard University received $715,010.91 
in financial aid from the Univer- 
sity during the past year. This 
total figure includes fellowships and 
scholarships, $433,000; beneficiary aid, 
$85,000; prizes, $8,000; and loans, 
of $198,000. It does not include 
more than $100,000 a year now being 
paid in wages by the University 
to student help. According to the 
records of the student-employment 
office, the total wages earned by 
Harvard students last year for work 
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within and outside the University 
was about $300,000. This work was 
either paid for by the University or 
obtained through the employment 
office. 


A comp.etety equipped hobby room 
to develop handicraft and other inter- 
ests has been opened for students at 


Brown University. The room in-. 


cludes equipment for woodworking, 
metal craft, plaster modeling, leather 
tooling,and modeling airplanes. There 
are facilities for developing, printing, 
and enlarging photographs; and there 
are magazines and catalogues for 
stamp collectors. The room, which 
will be open from seven-thirty in the 
morning until eleven at night, is 
under student supervision. 


Tue Middlebury College faculty and 
trustees have voted to drop two years 
of Latin as a requirement for gradua- 
tion. The Bachelor of Science degree, 
first adopted here in 1883, will be 
abandoned, and only that of Bachelor 
of Arts will be conferred for under- 
graduate work. The changes were 
made following a report by Allen M. 
Kline on a survey of over seventy 
leading colleges in all parts of the 
country. 


A\nortentation course for Freshmen 
called “Initiative and Co-operation 
in Civilization” has been instituted at 
St. Lawrence University. Sixty-three 
students are registered in the course 
working under seven instructors, each 
of whom takes an average of nine 
students for a period of six weeks in 
an attempt to bring the student into 
touch with problems likely to provoke 
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their thinking about civilized behav- 
ior. The textbooks used in the course 
include Sinclair Lewis’s Badditt, Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
and John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography. 


Hicx-scroor enrollments will pass 
their peak in 1937, and after a year 
or two they will decline according to 
Provost Rufus D. Smith of New York 
University who has just completed a 
study of population trends and their 
effect on education. The declining 
birth rate will be the cause of the 
decline in high-school registrations 
according to Provost Smith. The 
decline, which has already been felt 
in elementary schools, has reflected 
the drop in birth rates which began 
shortly after the close of the World 
War. This decline will affect the 
high schools by 1937 and the colleges 


by 1941. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion has published a mimeographed 
document entitled “The Economic 
Outlook in Higher Education for 
1935-36.” The essence of the report is 


contained in the following quotation: 


It appears that for every section of the 
country and for every group of institu- 
tions, classified either on the basis of type 
of control or on that of race of students 
attending, higher education is looking 
forward to a better financial year in 
1935-36 than it experienced in the year 
just closed. An average increase of 6.2 
per cent in educational and general 
income for current and capital purposes 
is expected, this increase being most 
noticeable in funds from public sources. 


This anticipated increase in income 
is general and wide-spread, but not uni- 
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form. Geographically, it is greatest 
in the South Central states and least 
in the Western group. Publicly con- 
trolled institutions expect a con- 
siderably greater increase than do 
those under private control. Institu- 
tions for Negroes expect a greater 
increase than do institutions attended 
by white persons. The number of 
institutions for Negroes reporting is, 
however, too small to make sweeping 
generalizations safe. 


Airs annual meeting in November 
the National Association of State 
Universities adopted a series of stand- 
ards for athletic eligibility, the more 
important items of which are the 
following: 


1. Any student, who, because he is an 
athlete or prospective athlete, is receiving 
or accepts the promise of any preferential 
consideration in the matter of tuition, 
fees, room, board, clothes, books, charge 
account, scholarship, loan, job, or any 
other financia! aid or material con- 
sideration whatever, whether promised 
or provided by the institution or any 
of its representatives or agencies, direct 
or indirect, or any alumnus or group of 
alumni, any student or group of students, 
or any partisan or supporters of the 
institution or any of its teams, is ineligible 
to represent the institution in an inter- 
collegiate athletic contest. 

2. Only a scholarship, loan, job, finan- 
cial aid or material consideration of any 
kind whatever within the direct or indirect 
control of the institution or any of its 
representatives, associations or allied 
agencies, which is open to all students 
without discrimination and which is 
awarded only by a representative and 
respons. ble faculty committee after equal 
and fair consideration of all applications 
for which fair and public notice had been 
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given in a reasonable time, shall be open 
to an athlete or a prospective athlete. 


Since the Association is not a 
legislative body and has, therefore, 
no enforcement powers, these stand- 
ards are not submitted as a code but 
merely as a guide to member institu- 
tions who, it is hoped, will follow both 
the letter and the spirit of the 
standards adopted. 


Administrative Changes 


Clement C. Williams has been elected 
President of Lehigh University, succeed- 
ing Charles Russ Richards who has 
resigned. President Williams comes from 
the deanship of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Iowa. 

Fred G. Holloway has been named 
President of Western Maryland College. 
He succeeds the late A. Norman Ward 
and comes to his new position from the 
presidency of Westminster Theological 
Seminary. 

John Ahlum Schaeffer was formally 
inaugurated as President of Franklin and 
Marshall College on December 6. He 
succeeds Henry H. Apple who resigned 
after twenty-six years of service. 

Arthur A. O’Leary was installed as 
President of Johnstown University on 
November 23. 


‘Tue American Council on Education 
announces the establishment of a 
Financial Advisory Service. The pur- 
poses of the Service are to offer advice 
and assistance to educational institu- 
tions, systems, controlling bodies and 
agencies in regard to their financial 
problems, and to study these prob- 
lems with a view to developing 
policies and standards of practice. 
Some of the specific problems with 
which the Service will deal are 
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financial report forms, including those 
of junior colleges; forms of financial 
reports used by governmental and 
other controlling bodies and central- 
ized educational agencies; accounting 
procedures and systems, especially 
their adaptation and modification to 
produce the types of reports recom- 
mended by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education; budget-making 
and accounting for budgetary con- 
trol; trends in the distribution of 
expenditures of colleges and uni- 
versities among the various functions 
performed, and of income among the 
various sources; the unit cost of 
instruction; costs of education in 
relation to national income and to the 
costs of other functions of govern- 
ment; and the administration of 
endowment and student loan funds. 
Although the Financial Advisory 
Service has been established under the 
auspices of the American Council on 
Education, its facilities and services 
are available to all colleges and 
universities as well as to all educa- 
tional groups and agencies throughout 
the country. The Service is to be 
carried on under the general super- 
vision of the chief consultant, Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the University 
of Illinois and formerly chairman of 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. Advisory groups from 
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among the financial officers of colleges 
and universities will be set up from 
time to time to consider specific 
subjects. Mr. George E. Van Dyke, 
formerly Technical Secretary of the 
National Committee, has been named 
Technical Associate in charge of the 
Washington office which is located at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Van Dyke. 


Taree important revisions in the 
curriculum of the University College 
of Arts and Pure Science, New York 
University, were announced by Dean 
Archibald Bouton in his annual report 
to Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, 
made public Saturday: 


The abolition of the three-year medical 
preparatory course as a group of studies 
having a definite title and organization. 
Although it still will be possible for a 
student to prepare himself for entrance 
to medical college in three years, this 
action by the faculty has been designed 
to shift emphasis in medical preparation 
from technical studies to liberal studies. 

The discontinuance of Latin require- 
ments for admission to the course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; dis- 
continuance of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in chemistry; and other liberaliza- 
tion of degree requirements. 

The restriction of the privilege of enter- 
ing the University School of Law after 
three years to students with a high 
scholastic average. 
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-Editorial‘Comments 





Curriculum Patterns 


HE currently organized proj- 

ect substantially supported 

by the Progressive Education 
Association which is working, among 
other things, upon a co-ordination 
of secondary-school and college educa- 
tion raises some interesting questions 
concerning curriculum patterns. Ob- 
viously, the curriculums of colleges are 
constructed to train stydents in those 
cultural or professional ideas and 
skills which, in the opinion of the 
faculties concerned, are held to be 
most valuable. On this point there 
is complete agreement, but when one 
asks the basis upon which this 
material is to be selected, unanimity 
disappears and argument begins. 

The right wing of college bodies 
takes the position that the selection 
of curriculum material should be 
based upon the cultural-area theory. 
In the training for the professions, 
this group holds that the technical 
curriculums are derived from the 
areas with which, in the judgment 
of the faculty, a professional man 
should be intimately acquainted if 
he is to be competent. In the field 
of general education, the right wing 
prescribes an acquaintance with the 
major fields of culture and maintains 
that the faculty should organize 
courses to provide such acquaintance. 
Ordinarily, this objective is attained 
by the prescription of at least one 
course in each of the major fields of 
the languages, the social sciences, the 
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physical sciences, and the biological 
sciences, and more intensive famil- 
larity with a single field in which the 
student majors. 

This position leads to the setting-up 
of prescribed curriculum patterns 
both in professional training and 
in general education. An examina- 
tion of the catalogue of any college 
or professional school reveals a num- 
ber of such patterns provided for the 
guidance of students who may decide 
to select one pattern or another. 

This position leads to further appli- 
cation of the cultural-area idea which 
is shown by the quite definite pre- 
scription of the most valuable facts 
and skills which should be included 
in each course and, in many cases, to 
a considerable uniformity of content 
for freshmen and sophomore courses 
in each area, which is almost nation- 
wide. Thus we have rather con- 
ventionalized patterns not only for 
courses of study leading to degrees 
but for the content of specific courses 
as well. 

The extreme right wing makes 
prescription inflexible. Such faculties 
prescribe all the courses and leave no 
room for electives. A number of such 
curriculums can be found in the uni- 
versities here and there where electives 
are non-existent or are little more 
than gestures of flexibility. 

The left wing among college-gov- 
erning bodies argues that the interests 
of the individual student should 
determine the curriculum pattern 
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which he should follow. This position 
leads to a study of the individual 
student to determine his interests, 
abilities, and deficiencies, and upon 
the basis of this diagnosis an effort is 
made to help him build a pattern of 
his own to fit his particular case. 
This implies great flexibility in course 
prescription and course content. 

The extreme left wing first enunci- 
ated its position in the free elective 
system of Harvard under President 
Eliot, but the plan was not perma- 
nently maintained for various reasons. 
More recently a middle ground to the 
right of the center has been occupied 
by most colleges and universities, 
which has resulted in prescribed cur- 
riculums with varying degrees of 
election and with the content of 
courses rather definitely prescribed 
by the instructors’ judgment of what 
should be included to cover the area 
without primary regard to the indi- 
vidual needs and abilities of students. 
Yet increasingly during the last dec- 
ade, as the college has felt the reper- 
cussions of compulsory attendance 
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in the high school and the consequent 
admission of many more students 
than formerly who seem incapable of 
following prescribed curricular pat. 
terns, the problem of flexibility has 
been pushed into the foreground for 
discussion and administration. 
Notably those high schools with 
extremely flexible programs based 
upon the needs and interests of high. 
school students, and not greatly 
interested in the teaching of com- 
partmentalized subjects, are faced 
with the problem of what will happen 
to their students when they face the 
relative inflexibility of college cur- 
riculums. The development of a 
satisfactory plan of co-ordination be- 
tween the left-wing positions of the 
thirty high schools co-operating in 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion project and the one hundred 
fifty colleges that are nominally or 
actually co-operating with them will 
be watched with keen interest when 
the first students graduating under 
the program enter college in the 


autumn of 1936. 
W. W. CuarrTers 
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A Record of Progress 


Ten YEARS oF Aputt Epucation, dy 
Morse Adams Cartwright. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1935. xiv-+220 
pp. $2.00. 


In the two hundred twenty pages of 
this readable book the author gives a 
clear and concise picture of activities that 
reveal a real progress in adult education 
during the past ten years. That at 
present some thirty educational activities 
are gladly and regularly attended by over 
twenty-two million citizens beyond usual 
school age will doubtless surprise many 
who have a vague feeling that established 
schools are giving all the education needed 
by all the people. The number now 
participating in some form of adult 
education has increased eight million in 
the past ten years. 

The corner stone of the adult-education 
movement was laid in 1927 when E. L. 
Thorndike published the epoch-making 

roof that adults can learn. Hence the 

tility of supposing that enough must 
be crammed into a child’s head during 
his elementary- and _ secondary-school 
days to satisfy his needs in all future con- 
tingencies. Three-quarters of the book 
is filled with an accurate description of 
how the Adult Education Association was 
established and how it has encouraged 
extension courses, correspondence schools, 
clubs, forums, libraries, museums, theaters, 
music, art, radio, and other similarly use- 
ful activities for grown men and women. 
It is encouraging that so much could be 
done in ten years for less than $3,000,000. 

Besides such descriptions of actual 
activities, the author discusses briefly 
certain national problems, like the rela- 
tionship between propaganda and educa- 
tion. He shows that this issue still 


needs some very realistic treatment. In 
her Preface, Mrs. Fisher commends the 
skill with which the author has dealt 


with this difficult issue in all his varied 
experiences. 

Regular schools and colleges as well as 
activities intended for adults may well 
ponder the following statement by the 
author: “The ambition of democracy is 
to set men free. The ambition of adult 
education is the same, to set men 
free—from governmental oppression, from 
materialism, from bad taste in living, in 
music, in drama, in recreation, and most 
of all, free from the utter drabness of 
unfilled lives.” 

All recent events in politics, in industry, 
in business, in international relations 
show how much we need to be thus set 
free. May this book speed the process. 

C. R. Mann 


American Council of Education 


A Technical Book 


FinanciaL Reports FoR COLLEGES AND 
Universities, dy the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
xiv+285 pp. $3.00. 


The National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion consists of men of recognized 
technical ability representing all sections 
of the United States. The subcommittee, 
of which J. C. Christensen, controller 
and assistant secretary of the University 
of Michigan; E. S. Erwin, assistant 
comptroller, Stanford University; and 
Lloyd Morey, comptroller and professor 
of accountancy, University of Illinois, 
were the members, made the final 
revision of the manuscript with the 
assistance of George E. Van Dyke, 
acting as technical secretary. 

Financial Reports for Colleges and Uni- 
versities is a highly technical book. It is 
intended for use as a handbook on 
reporting by persons who are well trained 
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in this field of accountancy. The eight 
chapters deal with the basic accounting 
principles, the terminology, the content 
of the report forms for published reports, 
internal reports, and a classification of 
accounts. Appendix A illustrates the 
computation of unit costs such as the 
student credit-hour. Appendix B dis- 
cusses and exhibits forms for enrollment 
reports. 

The book is authoritative. It rep- 
resents the work of many accountants 
active in colleges and universities, and 
during its preparation it was subjected 
to criticisms by professional accounting 
groups such as the Terminology Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Accountants. The authors are to be 
commended for making a careful dis- 
tinction between the accounting and 
reporting for educational institutions 
and that voluminous discussion of the 
methods of obtaining the information 
for the reports has been resisted. In 
fact, therein probably lies the greatest 
difficulty for the reader who is not 
highly skilled in the peculiarities of fund 
and budgetary procedure. 

The maior contribution of the book 
is the pr. tation of a sectionalized 
balance shee >f the assets, liabilities, 
and surpluses of all funds as the standard 
form for colleges and universities. Each 
fund or group of funds constitutes a 
separate section and so stands out as an 
entity, yet it is a part of the total. Thus 
the financial condition of an enterprise 
is reported in a single document. This 
type of balance sheet is applicable to 
governmental units as well as to many 
types of non-profit organizations. 

The avowed aim of the committee is 
“‘to achieve general uniformity in reports 
required for institutional purposes.” This 
was apparently difficult to achieve for all 
phases of the report because the author- 
ship of the book includes men who have 
developed somewhat varied approaches 
to the language and methodology in this 
field of accountancy. Apparent com- 
promises are written into some of the 
definitions of terms as well as the form 
for reporting revenues and expenditures. 
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Moreover, the admission of the cash 
basis and the accrual basis of reporting 
revenue and expenditures as equally 
satisfactory and as being in line of 
uniformity is not accompanied by a 
terminology which indicates to the reader 
of the report which basis of reporting the 
particular institution is using. 

Despite the weaknesses mentioned the 
book is worth while as a step toward 
uniformity in reporting for educational 
institutions as well as other enterprises 
of a similar nature. 

L. L. Laine 


University of Michigan 
Like An Old Album 


MINIATURES OF GEORGETOWN, 1634 TO 
1934, by William Coleman WNeovils. 
Washington, D. C.: Georgetown Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. xi+496 pp. $2.50. 


Miniatures of Georgetown, 1634 to 1934, 
adequately described in its subtitle, 
“Tercentennial Causeries,” is pleasant 
conversation about the history of George- 
town for three centuries. It is not, 
however, a history of the University. 
The brief introduction, which is quoted 
in full, is an indication of this personal 
character of the book. “The following 
‘Miniatures’ are intended simply to 
preserve some pictures of the past and 
of the present which is rapidly becoming 
the past. Like an old album they are 
meant for dear friends of the Venerable 
University who may perhaps enjoy the 
printed preservation of what otherwise 
might be lost.” 

In sending his Apostolic Blessing to 
Georgetown, Pope Pius XI called it the 
“Alma Mater of all Catholic Colleges in 
the United States.”” This is, of course, 
due to the priority of its founding. 
Though the University was actually 
founded in 1798, the germ of the idea 
was brought over with the Jesuits who 
accompanied Lord Calvert in 1634, and 
the succession of schools which they 
established are regarded as the ante- 
cedents of the University. 

Most of the illustrations of the book 
deal with the Georgetown of today, but 
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on page 58 is a copy of the Charter of the 
University granted by the Thirteenth 
Congress of the United States and signed 
by President Madison on March 1, 1815. 
There is also quoted in the text itself the 
decree containing the privilege conferred 
upon Georgetown University by Pope 
Gregory XVI to grant pontifical degrees 
in philosophy and in theology. The 
authority to grant these pontifical degrees 
has been used by Woodstock College in 
Maryland since 1869. 

In the book, thousands of names are 
mentioned. The founders of George- 
town are given abundant space. The 
thirty-one presidents of the University 
preceding the author of this book have 
many anecdotes and tributes. Thirteen 
of the presidents of the University are 
former students of the University. The 
persons who have received honorary 
degrees are mentioned and, more particu- 
larly, persons who were given distinctions 
by the various honorary academies of 
the University. They constitute a dis- 
tinctive list: Paul Claudel, letters; Arturo 
Toscanini, music; Katsuji Debuchi, diplo- 
macy; Miguel Tocornal Cruchaga, law; 
Leonide Pitamic, philosophy; and William 
Holland Wilmer, science. The connection 
of Georgetown University with the var- 
ious ambassadors and ministers of foreign 
countries is indicated not only in this list 
of designations but generally throughout 
the book in the way of receptions, 
honorary degrees, and otherwise. 

The book contains a number of docu- 
ments and letters. For example, there is 
an interesting letter from President James 
K. Polk to the University asking per- 
mission for his nephew to come to town 
for a day in company with another boy 
whose parents did not live in the city. 
It contains inaugural addresses, citations 
for awards, speeches of various persons 
connected with the University, quotations 
from various newspapers and documents, 
and from the archives of the University, 
the fact that practically all presidents 
of the United States have at some time 
or other visited Georgetown, the dis- 
tinctions conferred upon its graduates 
and its faculty members, its original 
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connection with the education of Indians, 
characteristic of many of the educational 
institutions of this country. There are 
described also various historical relics 
such as the pewter mug which was used 
in the first Mass in Maryland, a number 
of pieces of furniture used by Lord 
Calvert, and also a number of Catholic 
relics are described in this book. 

The book achieved the purpose of the 
author in providing a list of pictures of 
the past and the present which might 
otherwise be lost vase recorded in this 
form. I remarked that it was not a 
history of Georgetown University, but it 
provides a number of interesting side- 
lights as well as a number of important 
documents. 

Epwarop A. FirzpaTRick 
Marquette University 


A Centennial Volume 


“Studies in Honor of William Torrey Har- 
ris,” International Education Review. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
1935. Pp. 235-316. 

This volume, in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William Torrey Harris, is one of the 
regular issues of the International Educa- 
tion Review, now in its fourth year. In 
it are brief essays bearing on the following 
aspects of his life and work: personal 
impressions, by J. H. Tufts; educational 
contributions, by J. S. Roberts; educa- 
tional reformer, T. B. Ford; Harris and 
the kindergarten, L. Wheelock; influence 
of the St. Louis period, L. M. Schwienher; 
individuality in Harris’ philosophy, C. B. 
Garnett; his theory of culture and 
civilization, K. F. Leidecker; unknown 
quantities in the so-called “St. Louis 
movement,” C. M. Perry; and Harris 
and German philosophical idealism, by 
J. Wruck. 

Being the work of many hands, the 
volume presents several different aspects 
of Harris’ contribution, and this is useful. 
But, as in many centennial volumes, the 
point of view is generally eulogistic rather 
than critical, though occasional exceptions 
to. this generalization are to be noted. 
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Probably most valuable to other students 
of American education, because of the 
questions it raises, is the essay by Mr. 
Perry on the “Unknown Quantities in 
the St. Louis Movement.” In the main, 
it is the human character of Harris, the 
popularizer of German idealistic philos- 
ophy, that emerges from these pages, 
rather than an original thinker. Con- 
siderable attention also is given to the 
— phases of Harris’ work, at St. 

uis and at Washington. Here and 
there one notices a tendency to credit 
to a single factor (a single person) 
changes which came about gradually and 
probably as a result of many factors 
combined. Thus, it is stated, “We owe 
it to Harris that the American school 
system has been completely articulated 
from kindergarten up through [the] 
university” (p. 294). Precisely how this 
came about and what facts support the 
view, we are not told. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Criticism of the National 
Survey of Teachers’ Training 


Tue Epucation or TEACHERS, dy a Year- 
book Committee of Eighteen, Thomas 
Alexander, chairman. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 266 pp. 
(Yearbook XXIII of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion) $1.50. 


This is a volume of criticism, sum- 
marization, and principles which is in 
effect a contemporary supplement to the 
six-volume report of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers recently 
released by the United States Office of 
Education. In fact, its original purpose 
was to present a criticism of the National 
Survey by a group of leaders in teacher 
education who were not too closely 
identified with the Survey itself. The 
yearbook presents as major contributions: 
a summary of important points of agree- 
ment and of disagreement with the 
Survey report and recommendations; a 
group of basic principles for the education 
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of teachers with particular reference, in 
four especially prepared chapters, to 
“Selective Admission and Promotion,” 
“Curriculum Content and Pattern,” “Dj. 
rected Teaching,” and to “Teacher 
Demand, Supply and Certification.”” The 
concluding chapter consists of specific 
recommendations from the summary 
volume by E. S. Evenden of the National 
Survey which the Yearbook Committee 
supported and wished to stress as most 
significant. 

Throughout the yearbook, at the close 
of most of the chapters, concise quota- 
tions of the points of view of staff 
members of the Survey and of the Year- 
book Committee are presented as they 
relate to the principles that are presented. 
Citations which are taken from current 
practice and from research also are made 
frequently. 

The attitude of the reviewing com- 
mittee is critical, sympathetic, frank, and 
constructive. The basic principles which 
are set up will be suggestive and helpful 
guides to those who participate in the 
education of teachers. The limitation of 
some of the statements of general prin- 
ciples, however, which use such unde- 
fined, general, but acceptable terms as 
“adequate,” “‘high scholarship,” “good 
health,” ‘“‘best interests of pupils,” 
“breadth” and “depth,” or “extensive” 
is that they sound good but are difficult 
of specific interpretation in practice. 
The discussions, however, help much to 
make clear and specific the point of view 
of the committee. Necessarily, the limi- 
tations of time and space also did not 
permit opinions on many other phases of 
the Survey reports than those stressed. 
The Committee emphasized what seemed 
most important and has succeeded in 
building an extremely helpful volume, 
packed with helpful suggestions and 
guiding principles. 

Institutions and instructors engaged in 
teacher training cannot afford to miss the 
contributions of this volume nor of the 
Survey report which it reviews. 

W. E. Perk 
University of Minnesota 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Why Don’t College Graduates Stay 
Educated?” by Christian Gauss, Satur- 
day Evening Post, December 7, 1935. 
Why doesn’t the college graduate stay 

educated? Perhaps he never was edu- 

cated at all in the sense that he was 
trained “either to devote himself seriously 
to any cultural or scholarly ideal, or to 
that other democratic ideal of deeper 
devotion to the public interest.” One 
reason for this lack of education may be 
his lack of independence in college. He 
was never “intellectually and culturally 
self-supporting, but a patient on a super- 
vised diet.”” Then, too, there has been 
too much emphasis on specialization in 
our modern college curriculum. “It lacks 
any spiritual core.” This, together with 
the concomitant lack of emphasis on the 
humanities, has brought about a situation 
in which college alumni possess no com- 

mon ideal which differentiates them as a 

class from the rest of the population. 

There are approximately three million 

living college alumni in this country; yet 

as a group they have made less impact 
upon our American life than such an 
organization, for instance, as the Ameri- 
can Legion. There are problems which 
should be of peculiar interest to all 
college men and women—freedom of 
inquiry, the present deplorable state of 
intercollegiate athletics—but our Ameri- 

can alumni have never presented a 

united program. 

We must humanize our students, says 
Mr. Gauss. We must inculcate a deeper 
sense of responsibility. First, however, 
as professors and alumni, we must “ ‘d 
ourselves of that complacency which has 
been and is now the greatest single 
obstacle that bars significant advance 
upon any wide front in American college 
education.” 


“Fellow-Alumni of Mammoth,” by John 
R. Tunis. Harper’s, November, 1935. 
“Portrait of an Alumni Secretary” is 

the subtitle of this article taking us 

behind the scenes of the alumni pro- 
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motion activities of almost any large 
university today. There is no such thing 
as a typical alumni secretary; “‘however, 
there is a good deal of Chuck Walker in 
every alumni secretary, and a little of 
them all in Chuck Walker.” 

Chuck is a high-pressure salesman, 
selling only one thing: Mammoth. He is 
a mixture of everything— 


he is a Chesterfield, a party whip, a ward 
heeler, and a big business executive as 
occasion and the company demand. ... He 
is Disraeli, Jim Farley, Stalin, and Gladstone 
rolled into one. 


Part of his job is to obtain publicity 
for Mammoth, favorable if possible, but 
publicity in any event; his chief job, how- 
ever, is to get money. “Have you given 
to the Alumni Fund?” “Have you joined 
the Alumni Association?” “‘Are you 
reading the Alumni Weekly?” all the 
catch phrases, the hokum, the organiza- 
tions (the “Mammoth clubs”), the 
“scholarships,” the “days,” the far-flung 
intricacies of the machinery behind the 
modern American university’s financial 
campaign. Of course it’s all done in the 
name of Progress, but what is Progress? 
A course in Chaucer and several in Greek 
have been dropped for lack: of funds 


while at the same time a dormitory, a new 
Field House, and the new two-million-dollar 
plant of the modern Institute of Human 
Relations have been added. 

Progress . . . is a favorite word at Mam- 
moth. Would this sort of thing be called 
progress by Chuck’s counterpart at Cambridge 
or the Sorbonne. Come to think of it, there 
is no such thing as an Alumni Secretary 
abroad. European universities are unpro- 
gressive. They only deal in Education. 


“How Radical Are College Students?” 
by Harold Seidman, The American 
Scholar, Summer, 1935. 

Militant pacifism has spread rapidly on 
American campuses, but does that mean 
that college students have swung far to 
the left? No, says Mr. Seidman. They 
may be more liberal, but “‘they started 
so far to the right that they have 
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hardly reached the center, much less 
the left represented by the socialists and 
communists.” 

Students are pacifists because they 
believe that war will destroy their last 
hope of achieving economic security. 
They do not understand fully the eco- 
nomic and social implications of war in 
modern society, but they have a definite 
fear of exploitation. Neither do stu- 
dents understand why there is no place 
for them in the contemporary world; 
their conversion to the New Deal indi- 
cates that .they are ready to grasp at 
straws. American undergraduates have 
come to believe that it is just as noble 
to fight for peace as war, but they lack 
sufficient unity, probably, to combine 
in opposition to war: they represent too 
great a range of economic interests; they 
come from too many different strata 
of society. “True radicalism will not 
take root in American universities until 
the majority of the students are brought 
face to face with actual poverty. A full 
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stomach is not conducive to radical 
thought.” Student thought is in a state 
of flux, but it may embrace fascism, not 
radicalism. “Those who have considered 
collegiate pacifism a harbinger of the 
birth of radicalism have been misled.” 


“The Tune Detective Goes Collegiate,” 
by Sigmund Spaeth, The American 
Scholar, Winter, 1936. 

Mr, Spaeth, after “prowling around 
the composite college campus,” dis. 
covered -that our collegians borrowed 
most of their good tunes, but “they 
knew where to find them, and in many 
cases the unanimity of their approval is 
remarkable.” One old Irish melody, for 
example, has been used by seventeen 
colleges and over a hundred schools as an 
Alma Mater song. What puzzles the 
author, however, is this: When so many 
collegians have proved their ability to 
compose good songs, why should so large 
a percentage of college music still be 
second-hand? 
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A New Book for Educators 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND DATA 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


Liprary Proressor, TEacHERS CoLttece, Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 


This new book by Professor Alexander represents pioneer work in the 
In concise form it explains ways of 
doing research work more efficiently and more economically. 
invaluable publication for any professional library, for courses in 
educational research, for library courses in teacher-training institu- 


A set of 29 loose-leaf exercises known as the ALEXANDER LIBRARY 
These exercises enable the student to 
master the skills required to locate and utilize most efficiently the 
library resources charted in the text. 


The Exercises sell for $1.00 per set. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Columbia University ° 
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The Text sells for $3.00 (cloth- 
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